GARDENING WITHOUT 
THE USE OF CHEMICALS. — 


JUNE, 1947 
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Organic Gardening: Publications 


Order single copies at the price quoted for each 
book or save considerably by ordering with the 
Club Plan. (See below). Here is a wide variety 
of garden literature planned to appeal to the 
home gardener, farmer, orchardist and plant 
lover. 


1946-47 Book Club—12 Books, $4.00 


Ii you join this Club you will receive at one 
time all 12 books listed below. Separately these 
books cost $6.00. You save $2.00 with the 
Club Plan. 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Discusses a large variety of tulips, iris. lilles, peontes. 
Also covers generaf care of house plants. 

AMNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Deseribes the geen of annuals over perennials, and 
viee-versa . gardens ‘ roof gardens 

MOUSE PLANTS—Hew Te Grew Them by A 
complete guide for the beginner and eS, ear 
healthy, vigorous plants in the house. . 

HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McCready. Deals with simple and inexpensive means for 
growing flowers, vegetables and vines year ‘round in your 
house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. . 50e 

GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Noted Horticultural 
Experts. An encyclopedia on ali phases of gardening, with 
enjoyable and instructive reading for every gardener, no 
matter how varied or specialized his interests may be. 

Each chapter alone is worth the price of the book. Se 

Tex TROPICAL TREES by John C. Gttrord. 
A delightful book that contains practical plans for plant- 
ing, propegating, cultivating and harvesting the fruit, 
blooms and timber of each species. Includes the lime, 
coconut, guava, avocado and mango. 50c 

WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter Prichard 
Eaton. Fascinating descriptions of what the natural setting 
is like of hundreds of levely, wild flowers—how to reproduce 
the enchantment of their natural settings in your own 


garden. SOc 
GARDENING FOR "PROFIT by Peter Though 
eriginally published in 1874; this classic guide by the 


founder of the famous seed concern reveals many profitable 
secrets and practical methods that even present-day gar 
deners will find interesting and useful. r 56c 
RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST- MAKING Maye 
Bruce. od by experimental evidence the sauthor 

saliag her new idea for producing compost WITH OR 
WITHOUT animal manure = the use of activator 
agents. 50e 
TREE CROPS by J. “Russell Senith: An book on the 
majesty of crop-yielding trees—their natural adaptation to. 
hilly, steep lands—their crops as animal food. 50e 
COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert O. Bar- 
low. The Gardener, Herb Doctor, Cook, and Plant Lover 
will enjoy this new Herbal. Many facte from Mr. Barlow's 
Jong personal experiences with herb gardening and usage in 
several lands; not found in other books. Richly illustrated. 
50c 


EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER GARDEN 
by G. L. Wittrock. What did the Indians do with various 
plants? What is their food and medicinal value? A won- 
derful instructor for the nature lover and fisherman. ‘50c 


1945-46 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


Members of this Club will receive at one time 
all 12 beoks listed below. Separately these 
books cost $4.75. You save $1.75 with the 
Club Plan. 


GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. Smith. 
An entertaining book by # widely-travelled author on gar- 
dens in various parts of the world. 50c 

LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich Meyer. An 

dia dealing with all aspects of the leaf 
a its importance to the gardener and lover of plants, 25c 


OUR FRIEND, THE EARTHWORM by George & ‘Ove 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD THROUEE The 
ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. ‘Opus 4 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm 

SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. An illustrated bodk en 
exclusively to the problem—how to start i 
prepare the garden. 

WEEDS AND WHAT THEY. TELL by Ehrenfetal Piel 
MMustrated guide for the gardener and buyer obo 
Giseusses. hundreds of weeds common to farm, @iehan 
garden. 

WAR IN THE by sir Albert 

A. A magnificent summary of the organie Game 
and gardeners who desire to from 
to’ home-made organic fertilizer. 


Deals with this creature's importance to greater pam 
vegetable growth—its beneficial effects to mans’ 


THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. 1. Rodale, ina 
with practical hints, unusual data on fruit — 
information: on tree growth. 

ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Pg 
A concise, illustrated work about animals and ‘insets thet 
are friends and foes to the garden. . $ 

LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting Tepding 
about plant breeding and the of th 
great horticultural pioneer. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE Foop by 
An amazing treatise on how to grow, how to eat 
min-rich benefits to eyes, teeth, 
general health. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on compost edited 


skin 
by 


Rodale ant “Aeyer. An indispensable guide 


compost - making 
sands of gardeners. 


corr 


with 


Special Combination Club Offer 
1946-47 Club and 1945-46 Club—24 


-—$6.00 (Save $4.75 with this Special Offer), 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


The books sold 


VEST POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Sih 
How to grow 40 vegetabies in the — mannere 
medium. northern climate. . 

COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by z. tL Rodale. The 
only book of its kind ever published. Describes ever Ge 
of compost making. Secrets and shortcuts that <r 
time gardeners. x 

SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by Rodale. dae 
rules tor avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis ® 
pressures exerted during sleep. te 

NATURAL BREAD edited by J. 1. Rodale. health 
giving values of breads and cereals made with ore 

Mene-ground grains. 

ROOT DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE crops 
sors Weaver and Bruner. A_ well-known classic wilh 
markable illustrations and text that clear up ro (om: 
ception of plant root depths. . » 

DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals ‘with the sdviaabll 
ity of forming a Royal Commission to check on them? 
Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 


In Canada and Foreign 


$1.00 beoks cost cay 50c books cost 55¢ aM 
25¢ beoks cost 30c. 


Send Order Direct To 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Schling’s Pot-grown 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Set them out from July to Septem- 

ber for a luscious crop next year. 

Our special collection of choicest 
varieties will give you a continuous .—#& 
yield from early June to late Au- ¥/ 
gust. We offer strong-rooted pot- 
grown plants of these varieties: 


DORSETT—early 
FAIRFAX—midseason 
STAR BRIGHT-—late 


Your choice of MASTODON, GEM, 
or STREAMLINER—everbearing 


Special Collection Offer: 


12 plants of each ( 48 in all) $ 6.50 
25 plants of each (100 in all) 11.00 
50 plants of each (200 in all) 19.50 


Delivery in July, August, and September 
All orders sent express collect. 


FEATHERLITE 
TOOL SET 


Made of aircraft stainless aluminum, 
wonderfully light and strong, rustproof 
and well-balanced. Patented handle grip. 
Will last a lifetime. The set includes 
Trowel, Fork, and Transplanting Trowel, 
handsomely boxed. $4.95 postpaid 


Write for our Midsummer List containing complete selection of 
strawberry plants, Peonies, Iris, Perennial Seeds, etc. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
Dept. O, 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


See thes 
finest..j 


TWENTY-FIVE POUND 
CABBAGE 
Panama has more than one climate, 
and we are trying, in a slow fashion, 
to develop two places—one here, and 
the other at an altitude of 3900 feet, 
where the temperature is from 40 de. 
grees to 80, and where the fruits and 
vegetables are almost fabulous. Fre- 


" quently, a head of lettuce with the |™ 
ALL 
outer leaves removed, weighs three to - 
AMERICAN’ four pounds, and one of our acquaint- {ty 
ances has on occasion grown a single |" 
IRIS- LILIES-TU LIPS head of cabbage, solrd and sweet, 
weighing twenty-five pounds. (That 
DAFFODILS in full collors was unusual. ) in 
e Gladys R. Graham, ~ 
AgO Pri S Box 789, Balboa, C.Z. 
20% to Lower COST FIGURES 
Enjoy beautiful blooms from America’s I had a friend who had good success ~ 
finest bulbs, now within reach of all at growing cabbage by using wood ashes - 
these new low prices. Tells how to plant to dust over it which seemed to help tn 
and other valuable hints for more success- k d ff by 
in keeping worms and insects off it. 
What do you think of that? I have |} 
“ALL AMERICAN’ Bulbs not tried it but since I learned of it I 
have sifted and bagged some wood |; 
Lago bulbs are all American grown. They ashes to be used for anything which 
equal in every way and often surpass im- might prove helpful. I wonder if wood 
American bulb crop . . . all top size bulbs bacco dust and perha dust |- 
ps dusting su 


of the finest quality. 


Guaranteed Delivery 
for EASTERN PLANTING 


We guarantee delivery to you September- 
October to insure your having ample time 
for proper planting. 


phur or lime might prove helpful 
toward the control of insects or disease 
on plants or vines. Please suggest. 

We have not had very good success 
using the tobacco dust for the control 
of leafhoppers on our grapes, we had 
to resort to nicotine spray in liquid 
form. 

At this time I shall give you a very 
brief reply to a letter which I received 
from you in July 1945. This is regard- 
ing a grape vineyard which I planted 
in Jan. 1939 (1000 vines), I now have 
more than 3600 vines in vineyard, and 
will have more than 100,000 vines for 


em an 


| 
BULB ond IRIS 
LAGOMARSINO | 
OF CALIFORNIA | 
“AMERICA'S SEED 
HEADQUARTERS” 
BOX 1115P 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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= 2 E E | Even if you return the New Garden Encyclopedia! 
2 This New Illustrated 64-Page 
Pest-Control Manual 


Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 
controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in all parts of the U. 8S. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to 
a $1.00 book. ‘‘GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine 
the New Garden Encyclopedia. See offer below. 


New, Revised Edition of the Standard Reference Book of Garden Information 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


NEW 
| From A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 


1400 Pages ® 10,000 Articles © 1500 Illustrations 


| Annual Flowers Rock Gardens 
HE only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s Biennial Flowers Water Gardens 
needs! Over a million sold! Clear, explicit. usable. Answers any garden Perennial Flowers > wr 
question quickly. Make your next season’s garden the envy of every 

one with this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, ly Types Het ~y 

nost practical “how to grow it” volume ever published for a 

arden lovers, FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new Germination Sell Preparation 

illustrated section: Gardening for the Small Home— Tables Garden Planning 

with practical advice for new home owners on Starting Indoors Suceession 

how to make the most of their properties. This Planting Dates Planting 

new section alone is the equivalent of an Transplanting Pruning 

jextra book worth $1.00. Other features Fertilizing Shows and 

Cultivation Exhibits 


include Soil-less Gardening, Wild Flower. 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! 


10,000 articles furnish every detail of 
information you will need about planning, 
planting, fertilizing and caring for your 
garden, Alphabetical arrangement of sub- 
jects enables you to find what you want 
to know quickly and easily. 1500 authori- 
tative photographs and diagrams (more than 
ome to every page!) Dozens of practical 
experts furnish the directions the average 
home gardener needs to grow every variety 
of plant successfully. Here for the first time 
in a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO GROW! ‘You can be certain of 
making your garden successful in every way 
by getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
and consulting it at every step. It will save 
you work and worry and hours of searching 
through incomplete books! 


for All U. 8. Soils, 


Flowering Bulbs 
(300 varieties) 
Roses 
Flowering Shrubs 
Ornamental Vines 
Fruit Trees 
Berries 
Hedges, Lawns 
Preparing Soil 


Grafting, ete. 
PRONOUNCING 
GUIDE 
All in one al- 
phabetical ar- 
rangement 
with full 
cross - referen- 


Seasons, Climates and 
Methods — by American 
Experts! Edited by E, L. ‘D. SEY- 
MOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff 


novelex 
of American garden authorities. They binding. 
show you how to avoid plant diseases; —— =. . MA | L TH Is Free Examination co U PON 
prevent and destroy pests: raise big- “sy $1.00. WM.H.WISE & CO.,Inc.,50 West 47th St.,New York 19, N.Y. 
ser and better flowers, fruits and more, s I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the latest 


revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely 
bound in sturdy Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 10,000 articles and 
1500 pictures—and also the 64-page illustrated pest-control book, 
“GARDEN FOES.” After 7 days, I will either return the book and 
owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial payment of 
$1 and then $1 monthly until the low price of only $4, plus postage is paid. 
In either case, the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREE! 
SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. :* 
Send full remittance with this form, : 


vegetables; how to select the best 
kinds; how-to plan your garden for economy, 
seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


|PEDIA will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return © 


Yours e and SAVE all shipping charges. Im- : 
Fr e e Tr l mediate full refund if you return : Do Not Write in Boxes 

For la 

Just mail the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- 


1626 


Initial this box to reserve Companion Volume “‘Favorite : ..__..__. 

jowers in Full Color’’ for delivery in August. 640 pages, 
$20 full page plates showing over 1,000 flowers In exquisite 
natural colors with informative text on each. Speela! pre- 
publleation priee: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; to be billed 
and delivered with full retura privilege. 


it and owe nothing. If you keep it, make a first payment 6 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month © 
until the low price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) 5 
is paid. The book “Garden Foes” is yours without charge. = 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., 50 West 47th Street, New 
Yok 18, N.Y. Copyright by Wm. H. Wise & Co.,Inc. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


To have a healthy,garden you must first 
have healthy soil. Don't waste time, seed 
and fertilizer on poor soil. Premier Peat 
Moss, 97% organic, gives your soil loam- 
like texture, making it more productive. 
It absorbs 20 times its own weight in 
moisture . . . loosens and aerates heavy 
soil... adds body to light soil... prevents 
leaching. Water and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply, feeding the roots as needed. 


Remember, your garden can be no better 
than your soil. Get Premier Peat Moss, with 
the certified seal, at your dealer's now 


Use this SOIL BUILDER 
and PLANT FOOD 


DOUBLE Action 
in ONE Application 


Premier-Nure, an all-organic fertilizer, 
supplies your soil with the two essential 
requirements for vigorous growth. With 
one application, it gives your soil cor- 
rectly balanced plant food AND soil 
builder. Makes your flowers, vegetables 
and lawns thrive. Non-burning. Easy and 
pleasant to apply. Get your Premier-Nure 
now at your dealer's, or write to us. 


Premer-Nure 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


From wheat grown in 
Deaf Smith County, 
Texas. Stone-ground 


to a fineness suit- 


WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Write for 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


Contract Prices 
Dept. C Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


sale this fall. I have not used any fer. 
tilizer at all on anything I have except 
my first vineyard (1000 vines) more 
than four years ago. I also have some 
apples and peaches. 

I have been selling all my grapes as 
fancy fruit to a Wholesale Groce 
Company, last summer we had 12,533 
pounds. which brought $1925.29 
wholesale. I have had visitors from all 
parts of this State and everyone says 
that my grapes are the best they have 
ever tasted. I just tell them they have 
not had a bit of fertilizer, you should 
see them open up their eyes, and say 
what, no fertilizer, how do you raise 
them? I tell them just by common 
sense and a little of our natural re. 
sources thrown in, and together with 
what they have thrown away. 

I have about thirty varieties of 
grapes, am still adding new ones, try- 
ing out to see what does the best here 
in this State. This is the Piedmont (or 
middle section) of N. C. Last fall I 
planted a vineyard for one man con- 
sisting of more than 8200 vines. Also 
sold another man 10,000 vines of one 
variety (Fredonia). The grape is the 
surest fruit crop we have. I have re- 
ceived much publicity throughout the 
state, especially through our State Ag- 
ricultural Department. I have an ab- 
solute accurate expense record of 
everything I have spent and made on 
my small place of 48 acres. But there 
wasn’t a thing there to begin with in 
1938. 

I certainly enjoy your magazine, 
and will be glad to give you any infor- 
mation about my place you care to 
have and assure you that I will appre- 
ciate anything you can tell me about 
the care of fruits or vegetables.. 

Rose City Nursery, 
Ira H. Bost, Owner, 
Maiden, N. C. 


THE TRADING POST 


From my ad printed last February 
looking for a farmer to ship organic 
vegetables I got a dozen replies and 
three farmers nearby. Mr. Chamber- 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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For The Joy of 
Organic Gardening 


—ActTivO / 


@ Makes activated soil builder in 2 to 5 weeks! 


@ Encourages valuable earthworms. 
@ Converts garbage into humus without odor! 
® Activates and conditions soils! Aids mushroom growing. 
@ Energizes hot beds; even makes hot beds without manure! 
® Converts waste into wealth of lowest cost——Nature’s 
own organic, bacterial way! 


SPECIAL 


If already an ActivO user 
and your local dealer hasn’t 
the additional ActivO you 
need, take advantage of this 


For the fun and satisfaction of organic reduce odor in outdoor toilets and convert offer : 
gardening you need only one aid—AetivO. waste into an odorless, ash-like plant food. 
Send for the amazing details today. With ActivO you can make better fer- One No. 25 size drum 


learn how ActivO hastens compost . . 
easily, quickly and cheaply makes fertil- 
izt-humus from waste—garbage, leaves, 
gass clippings, chaff, sludge—even saw- 
dust and soot. No manure needed. Odor- 
less composting. 


Use ActivO also to condition, sweeten 
ind activate soils directly—give them life 
wd energy . . . to simplify hotbed making 
.. to aid mushroom production. . . to 


tilizer than you can buy—to build lasting 
rich top soil organically for better flowers 
and crops, less disease and insect damage. 

You will want to try this unusual pro- 
duct. Get some ActivO today. TRY YOUR 
LOCAL OR CATALOG DEALER FIRST. 
If your regular dealer doesn’t have it use 
coupon below. Don’t accept substitutes! 
There’s only ONE ActivO—only one or- 
ganic, bacterial product like this. Insist 
on ‘‘Act-tive-Oh!’’ 


ActivO, for 3 tons cempost, 
and an 80 Ib. bag of special 
pulverized compost limestone 
—BOTH for $5.99, shipped 
freight collect. Check and 
clip this offer, and mail 
with coupon below. 


TO 6 >| 8 BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton, 14, ind. 


(New England States, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, Mass.) 


Send the following: 
0 Dozen No. 1 cans ActivO for Cabinets or for oie soils, only (each treats 35 to 100 Ib. 
waste) at $2.40 doz., prepaid. 
0 No. 2 trial size ActivO, for 450 Ib. compost, at $1.00 ea. prepaid. 
© No. 7 size, for 1800 Ib. compost, at $2.00 ea. prepaid. 
OO No. 50 size, for 6 tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. collect. 


© FREE literature; 
ActivO and 


ing. 
SHIPPING POINT 
If different 
MORE THAN “BactO 
A COMPOST 
HASTENER! 


Dealers—Write for special ActivO offer. 
Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


BETTER COMPOST 
BETTER SOIL 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


MULTIPLY THE GROWING 
POWER OF YOUR SOIL 


With this amazing new organic discovery 


ALKEMI 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 
SOIL ACTIVATOR 


Alkemi is a highly condensed humus prepara- 
tion activated by friendly loam-building bac- 
teria which hastens growth to maturity and 
multiplies the yield—nature’s way. 

Alkemi increases pore space, ties together 
loose sandy soils—actually converts poor soils 
into rich, loamy, springy condition. Will not 
burn. Increases the earth worms which are 
essential to good soil. 

Alkemi contains essential minerals, growth pro- 
ducing vitamins, hormones, enzymes, plus 
phosphates, potash, tobacco, sugar and other 
ingredients all condensed into a formula so 
effective that your soil becomes enriched and 
activated. 

Alkemi is simple and easy to handle—no dig- 
ging or spading—no objectionable odor. Just 
sprinkle and watch your plants, lawns and 
flowers respond to the friendly soil-building 
bacteria. One application lasts a whole year— 
your soil is permanently benefited. 


Bacterial Breathing Area 


ALKEMI 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 


SOIL ACTIVATOR 


ALKEMI IS PACKED IN CLEAN TIN DISPENSERS 


5 Ibs. sufficient for 600 sq. ft.—$2.00 
10 Ibs. sufficient for 1200 sq. ft.— 3.00 
25 Ibs. sufficient for 3000 sq. ft.— 6.50 


AT GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 
or order direct 


AMERICAN SOIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. D., 280 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


@AN ORGANIC REVITALIZER 

@NOT CHEMICAL 

@ EXCELLENT FOR GARDEN COMPOST 

Fertilizes and promotes organic activity in soil. 

Helps to ids worm life propagati 

Very beneficial to plants, fowers, shrubs and trees. 
30 DAY SPECIAL 

5 eartons, 200 Ibs., $5 F.0.B. Chicago 


/ ORDEP FROM 


UNITED CHEMICAL WORKS 


169? 73 N PEORIA STREET CHICAGO 7, 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 
the United States. 

10 ib. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


lain of S. Hadley, Mass. is now sending 
us weekly parcel post frozen products; 
flavor excellent; price reasonable; de- 
livery most prompt. 

After considerable missionary work 
several friends are starting to order 
from him. 

Robert Valverde, 
New York City 


—()— 


SINK AND GARBAGE 


The possibility of using the dis- 
charge from a Disposall on a compost 
is very interesting. We have this 
thought brought to our attention a 
number of times and have made some 
preliminary investigation. 

The only thing that seems to stand 
in our way is the cost of the necessary 
plumbing by-pass and the problem of 
keeping the discharge line from freez- 
ing in the winter time. 

The amount of material discharged 
will amount to one-fifth of a pound of 
dry solids per day per person or ap- 
proximately one pound of dry solids 
per day for an average family. It is 
quite possible that someone may set 
up a Disposall some one of these days 


‘with a discharge line running to the 


compost. However, the number of 
these applications will be very very 
small. 

Generally speaking, the Disposall 
will be used to take advantage of the 
water-borne method of removal of or- 
ganic waste from the premises. 


G. H. Roney, 
General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


—o— 


CUBA EXPERIMENT 


We started experimenting with com- 
post last summer in a small way on 
young orange trees and were quite 
pleased with the results. We then gave 
300 older trees about 60 to 70 pounds 
each and have a big crop of youn 
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sending 
roducts; MAKE YOUR OWN CORSAGE ! 
able; de. FRESH FLOWER 
. COMPLETE KIT for creating lovely corsages with your own 
Ty work garden flowers. Superb new. gift for any gardener! All the 
to order fixin’s — beautiful ribbons, corsage pins, clips, florist wire, 

chemical tablets, etc., and cellophane bags to keep corsage 
ide dewy-fresh until worn. Instruction book pictures and ex- 
’ plains the art of creating unusual corsages inexpensively. 
ty Gvaranteed to please. tome and GardenGit 
RECK’S 
Order by Mail. — RELIABLE SINCE 1818 
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stan finer vegetables, gorgeous flowers. yus chemicals; no herbs!) No 
blem of directly in compost piles. waste. Get bushels of better fer- BURN or harm the most ten- 
n freez tilizer for few cents! In a few during the. growing 
ad weeks! Easy. Try it! 
CULTURES $2.00 “1800 Ibs. waste. 

h 4 Gal. Container .......... $ 6.00 $5.99 size treats 3 tons. $9.95, 6 it M5 20.00ccc cee $1.00 
ound of Special Pack $ 2.50 Ib. )—$2.40 dozen. OM $6.00 

or ap- ALL OF THE ABOVE PRICES ARE PREPAID J 
y solids RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK—Goes well with all of the above. 100 Ib. Bag $2.50 F.O.B. 

r. It is Write for FREE Literature (3c Stamp appreciated), or ORDER Direct TODAY! 
nay set (State nearest Freight Office when ordering) 
se days SOILSERVICE P. O. Box 131-F2 Townsend, Mass. 
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GIANT CROCUS 5U¢ 
isposall MIXED COLORS 
of the | 25 Xcontre 50¢ 
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‘SNOW-WHITE \ 25 fur snow DOC 
ith a tiny BLUE AND WHITE 
hr CHIONODOXA 
SPECIAL—100 BULBS—20 each $1 
of the above 5 Varieties .....- 
FREE 3 Bulbs Rare Autumn Flowering 
h com- Crocus with Early Cash Orders. 
quite in lots of 100 or more. 
n gave All Will Bloom Well Next Spring 
Sent Postpaid—October 1—Cash or C.O. D. 
young Dept.0.G.6, Kalamazoo, 99, Mich. ROCKNOLL Dept. 13, MORROW, OHIO 
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Help Prevent 
Tooth Decay 
With Marvelous New 
Dietary Supplement 


Editorials have been proclaiming the amazing nu- 
tritional substance BONE PHOSPHATE, as being 
able to arrest Tooth Decay when caused by a de- 
ficiency of FLUORINE and CALCIUM. There ele- 
ments are held essential to sound teeth and 
enamel,—in retarding bleeding gums, erosion,— 
and essential to pregnancy and lactation owing to 
greatly increased Calcium needs. Bone Phosphate 
is rich in Natural Organic Calcium, Phosphorus, 
Fluorine and other essential minerals and elements 
as occur in beef bones. To supply the experi- 
mental demand developed by editorial furor with- 
out substantiation on our part, we offer Bone 
one oy in 1-Gram tablet-wafer. and bulk pow- 
ler form: 


75 tabs. $1.40; 150 tabs. $2.50; 300 tabs. $4.00. 
Bulk: 4-oz. $1.00; 8-oz. $1.50; 16-oz. $2.50. 


Write for amazing free booklet! 


NU-Age Products 
1926 W. Railroad St. 


Dept. O. G. Loupurex, Penna. 


For BETTER 


COMPOST 


W-W 
GRINDER 
an 
SCREEN 


Grinds, or 
Mixes, or 
Screens 


(PATENTED) 


Discards Rocks and Trash 
Grinds manure, sod, tough and wet 
materials through rollers. 

Screens through perforated screens. 
Makes perfect compost of any material 
used for compost no matter how hard 
or wet or stringy. 


Ruggedly built for hard usage and to 
break up hard and tough materials. 
Long life and low operating cost. 

N ‘circular. Facts 
FREE = of interest and real help to 
growers. Write for your copy. No obligation. 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. T Wichita, Kansas 


fruit set. The trees look far better 
than they ever did with fertilizer. We 
noticed one peculiar thing, on the 
Valencia oranges which are a late or. 
ange. When they were green on the 
outside, the inside was ripe and very 
sweet. We showed a few oranges to 
Dr. Wilkins and he seemed to think 
it was the compost. We hope so as 
that means we can ship the whole crop 
early to Havana. 

We have another grove of 1,000 trees 
—part oranges and part grapefruit. 
We are giving them a small amount 
of fertilizer and will give them com- 
post later as we have not enough 
made to supply them. 

We have a younger grapefruit grove 
of 700 trees and expect to use compost 
on them and no fertilizer. We used 
compost on part of them and fertilizer 
on the rest and the compost is de- 
cidedly better. 

On the grove which has only com- 
post we have a big crop set and the 
grove which has had fertilizer and no 
compost we have only half a crop. 
We cannot figure why we have to 
wait from 5 to 10 years before chang- 
ing from fertilizer to compost. To 
play safe we will give them a little 
fertilizer this fall but only a little. 
Fertilizer costs $65 a ton at the dock, 
and to buy the proper amount for our 
groves for one year would cost us 
$2,000 and we don’t believe compost 
would cost over $500. 

We expect to make at least 100 tons 
this year—in fact we have enough on 
the way to make half of that now. 


Yours sincerely, 


Jardine Brothers, 
Isle of Pines, Cuba 


—()—— 


CHANGE IN PEACHES 


I am very much interested in your 
articles pertaining to chemicals. I live 
in S. W. Arkansas, the home of a mil- 
lion peach trees. At one time peaches 
were produced nearly as large as sau- 
cers. That was when this district was 
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in its infancy. But Johnson was found- 
er and he always used lime to sweeten 
the soil, later the peach industry was 
commercialized. We use chemicals in 
fghting disease and I do not believe 
that it has done one bit of good. Still 
we use it but we are now going to start 
out on “compost” and see what can be 
accomplished. We have used so many 
chemicals that we do not have bees to 
pollinate, and therefore no fruit. 
Chemicals and fertilizers are taking 
the profit from the peach industry— 
or at least that happens in our case. 
We have 94 acres in peaches. 


Miss Montie Sullwan, 
Nashville, Ark. 


COMPOST IN MAINE 


[f I had not had an experience with 
some beans I planted last year, I 
would not have believed that compost 
would keep away bugs. 

Otis R. Dow, 

26 Eastern Ave., 
Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine 


Each month, Organic Gardening 
publishes a worthwhile garden book, 
specially written or newly issued. On 
May 15,Cecile Hulse Matschat’s Bulbs 
and House Plants came off the press. 
If there were nothing in that book ex- 
cept the charts of tulips, lilies, iris it 
would be worthwhile to the gardener. 
On one page, for example, four differ- 
ent groups of peonies are admirably 
discussed, which will give the garden 


ARIS HEMEROCALLIS 
POPPIES and PHLOX 


FREE 
Our natural colored Iris Catalog 
Wittman’s, Dept. O, Clifton, N. J. 


WITTMAN’S ORCHIDS IN IRIS 


PLANT STAKES 


Tough, wiry, long-lasting BAMBOO. A REAL Garden 
Necessity. 4-ft. lengths; dyed green. 100 for $2.50. 

Also heavier { inch HARDWOOD GARDEN STAKES 
for Dahlias, tomatoes, ete., 4-ft. lengths, natural, 50 for 
$3.98. (shipg. wt. 35 Ibs.—direet from east Ghio mill). 
Express charges collect on all these items. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 Fargo Bldg. Frenchtown, N. Jj. 


NOW! HUMUS 
FROM COMPOST 
IN '/s USUAL TIME 


Great discovery cuts composting time 
from year or more to around 8 weeks - 


There is no need, any longer, to wait and 
wait for your compost pile to ‘‘convert’’ to 
humus. Nor do you have to worry, any more, 
about the scarcity of manure. In about 8 
weeks you can produce rich, black, fine humus 
from grass-cuttings, weeds, vegetable peelings, 
coffee grounds, clearings of beds and borders, 
any composting material. 

A formula of herbal activators discovered 
abroad cuts the time of Nature’s slow pro- 
cess and saves the usual turning of a heap. 
Tt is a powder that, mixed with water, turns 
compost heaps to humus in miracle -time. 
Directions with every order. Fill out and mail 
coupon below; money back if not satisfied. 
You can get this product only from us. 

‘ _From our experimental farm at Paoli we 
can ship a limited amount of Q. R. Bruce 
Compost. 40 Ib. bag $1.00 plus express 
charges collect. 


The Great Valley Mills 

Box 2013, Paoli, Pa. 

Please send me the items checked; my remit- 
tance is enclosed. 

(CO Packet, “Q. Compost Herbal Acti- 
vator, enough for 4 heaps up to 6 feet 
square, $1.00. 

(CO Booklet (92 pp.) “‘Quick-Return Method 
of Compost Making,” by Maye E. Bruce, 
most interesting and helpful, 50c. 

( 40 Ib. Bruce Compost, $1.00. 


(Please print plainly) 
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AN AMAZING SOIL CONDITIONER 


viTas DAM 


An amazing soil conditioner. Treats all 
types of soil for vegetables, flowers, lawns, 
trees, shrubs, bulbs, everything that grows. 
POSITIVELY WILL NOT BURN 
TRIAL Size $1.00 Ask Your Dealer or Write 
SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
YQUNGSTOWN 1, 


SMOOTHER COMPOST 
BETTER ROOT GROWTH! 


Kemp Power Soil 
Shredders save 
days of back-breaking 
work, shredding and 
mixing any soil, ma- 
nure and_ vegetable 
matter, wet or dry, 
into rich, smooth com- 
post with plant fibres 
thoroughly distributed. 
All lumps and clods 
are shredded; stones thrown out. 

Based on 48 years’ experience, the Kemp 
machine is built to endure. Cutting teeth, 
for example, are spring steel that stones can’t 
break. 

Kemp Junior model ($85) shreds from 3 
to 6 yds. of compost per hour. 

We gladly send the Kemp catalog to all 
organic gardeners. It describes the machine 
fully and contains many pictures and pages 
of comment from growers, agricultural col- 
leges and other users. Commercial growers 
tell us that the Kemp Power Soil Shredder 
saves as much as % of the time and labor 
needed to mix compost or to prepare special 
soil for potting, and results in better root 
growth, and sturdier, healthier, more fruit- 
ful plants. Write for your copy today. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 4 1027 East Twentieth St. Erle, Pa. 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Make your own collection: 
Any 6 for $2.00; any 10 for $3.00; 
all 16 for %4.50 4.5 

postpaid and prc a labeled 
Alice Harding—Immense soft primrose yellow. 
Beuschley’s Giant—Stupendous smooth silken lavender. 
Caleutta—Delicate eocoa brown. 
California Gold-—Deep glittering yellow. 
Copper Lustre—Glowing deep coppery gold. 
Crystal Beauty—Glorious tall clean white. 
Depute Nomblot—Gigantic coppery red. 
Indian Hills—Immense silken red-purple. 
Red Dominion—Gorgeous deep lustrous red. 
Royal Coach—Yellow pencilled bronze. 
Shah Jehan—Royal purple to smokey violet. 
Sierra Blue—Huge pure deep blue. 
Spokan--Brilliant chestnut red. 
Wm. Mohr—Exotic ruffled violet. 
Zebra—Famous stripped leaved Iris. 
Ozone—Smokey blue violet. Claret markings. 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box 0 Spokane, Washington 


lover, who is not a peony specialist, a 
fine survey of possibilities with this 
useful, reliable, and often so fragrant 
flower. 

While this is not the time to con- 
sider the indoor garden at length, we 
must now take the house plants out 
and give them natural growing condi- 
tions in the open. Enough hints are 
contained to make anyone succeed 
with house plants. When to buy them, 
how long to keep them cool or dark. 
how much light to give them, what 
moisture requirements to observe, how 
to watch for heating—these are some 
of the questions answered. While Miss 
Matschat is not an organic gardener 
she has a great reputation as a flower 
garden expert; still the organic gar- 
dener can easily translate her recom- 
mendations into organic terms, a mat- 
ter which is particularly simple with 
these kinds of plants. 

For, many bulbs, especially the 
lilies, must be given organics in quan- 
tity; and even the professional green- 
house man likes to rely on bone meal 
and horn dust for his phosphorus and 
nitrogen supply to house plants. We 
consider the book useful and therefore 
reissued it. The first number of the 
next series will be Organic Fertilizers, 
written by the Staff of Organic Gar- 
dening. 

Order Bulbs and House Plants 

from Organic Gardening, Em- 


maus, Pa. Price 50c. 


Water-Ground Meal 


5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat Flour $1.00 Postpaid 

5 Ib. bag White Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 

5 Ib. bag Yellow Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 

Add 25e Extra Each Bag West of Miss. River 
Yellow Creek Mills has been grinding water-ground 
meal since 1830. For that old-fashioned meal with 
full flavor you can’t beat Yellow Creek corn meal 
and whole wheat flour. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 


R. D. No. 7 AKRON, OHIO 


Jamous NELIS RAINBOW 
COLLECTION OF MIXED 

Most outstanding collection of prise 
TULIPS in every coor, shade and blend 


La og size bulb: 
1'to 1%" d for $3.25 


NELIS. NURSERIES, INC. 


206 Lakewood Bivd. — HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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© Easily Set Up® Easily Dismantled 
“LEHIGH” 


KNOCKDOWN 


Compost Box 


Designed by J. I. Rodale. Described in 
Organic Gardening, Dec. 1946, Page 9. 


A BOON FOR COMPOST GARDENERS 
SAVES TIME, LABOR AND FUSS 


You can assemble box without 


tools. Pull out corner rods and $46.75 
wood pieces come apart. Consists 
of 2” x 4’’ oak strips, pre-cut and F. 0. B. 
pre-drilled; four 4” dia. steel Joanna, Berks 

Size set up: 8’ x 10°; 4 County, Penne. 


deep. 


JOANNA LUMBER COMPANY 


BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR YOUR 
FENCING 


All-Purpose Steel Fencing, Poul- 
‘elded 


try Fencing and Netting. 
Wire Fabrice, Fiel 


tric Fence trollers. Chain 
Link Fence, Chestnut Post and 
Rail Fencing, Hurdle Fences, 
Gates. Other Farm Values. 


BOX 20, MAHOPAC, NEW YORK 
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n, what 1. It does not matter how much 
‘ve, how manure is used in a compost pile. 
re some 2, Straw is better than fresh plant 
material. 
1 flower 3. The Indore process is so called be- 
nic _gar- cause one can use it indoors. 
recom- 4, A compost heap heats after every 
A mat- turn. 
a 5. There is only one kind of compost 
lly the which all plants like. 
n quan- 6. Grubs are good for the composting 
1 green- process. 
ee or 7. Bone meal should not be used in 
We composting. 
herefore §. Superphosphate is the same as 
of the phosphate rock. 
rtilizers, 9. Use plenty of lime in the compost 
ic Gar- heap. 
) 10. A thin sprinkling of earth is all 
lants tog: ded 
Em- that is needed on top. 
|! TRIS FREE 
With Your First Order 
River 2 Write for Free Catalog of 
IRISES & DAYLILIES 
EDENWALD GARDENS 
- MILLS DEPT. © VINCENNES, INDIANA 
OHIO 
OW Protect Your Plants With 
XED Buckwheat Hull Mulch 
of prize Clean, odorless, easy to use. 
Her 200 Ibs. $5.00; 500 Ibs. $10.50; 
$3.25 1000 f.0.b. 
NC Larrowe Mills, Inc. cohostes, w. ¥ 
HIGAN | 


GLADIOLUS 


will give you outstanding flowers! 


‘ ...iS made up of selected 
12 Bulbs $1.25 Varieties, TOP-GRADE bulbs, 
50 for $4.75 to give you along season of 


100 for 
postpaid FINE CUT FLOWERS 


RICH’S Supreme Mixture 


Send for Color Catalog of Roses and Nursery Stock 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


BDept.-K MEILESBORO, OREGON 
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A Discussion Wh A Botanist 


I, was a pleasure a few weeks ago 
to meet Dr. Howard E. Pulling, pro- 
fessor of botany at Wellesley College. 
Dr. Pulling is an ardent reader of 
Organic Gardening and feels that the 
use of chemical fertilizers is fraught 
with danger. As we gazed out of his 
window onto the beautiful campus he 
said, “Note the shape of the trees. As 
a whole they look beautiful, but you 
will see that there are mighty few of 
them that are growing straight. There 
is a reason. The bacteria that are im- 
portant in the soil in that they con- 
tribute to the well-being of the plant, 
are for the most part bacteria that 
form no spores. Hence they could not 
blow about as dust and remain alive. 
That is one reason, I am convinced, 
that we are having so hard a time with 
our soil here in eastern Massachusetts. 
Destructive farming, burning of grass- 
land, brush fires, forest fires, over and 
over again for years and years have 
finally about wiped out the bacteria in 
the soil. The forests do not produce 
humus and even trees can’t grow 
straight.” 

Dr. Pulling drew attention to a sim- 
ple experiment that is performed by 
the botany students at Wellesley that 
shows the adverse effect of commercial 
fertilizers on seedlings. “Plant some 
seeds in sand,” said Dr. Pulling, “at 
such depths that some cotyledons can 
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reach the surface first, later others, 
still later others. Have several sets of 
these. To one set add no commercial 
fertilizer, to the second add a little, to 
the third, a little more, etc., so that 
you go up to say four times the a- 
mount of fertilizer that the agrono- 
mists would recommend but not far 
enough so that osmotic effects amount 
to anything. Now determine the time 
that elapses between the time the 
cotyledons begin to unfold until they 
are unfolded, the time until the first 
true leaves can be seen and the time 
until the second true leaves can be 
seen. 

“Use seeds like buckwheat or radish 
that have enough stored food for their 
needs but that are not so well-develop- 
ed in the seed, as for instance beans. 
You will see that the fertilizer retards 
the plant in making its adjustment to 
being a_ self-supporting organism. 
There is a lot more that can be learned 
from seedlings than is commonly 
thought. I have never done this, but 
I think that it would be instructive to 
do it. Analyze the compost you use 
for N.P.K. (nitrogen, phosphorus, pot- 
ash) which is all that these fertilizer 
people say is important until the seed- 
ling has exhausted the supplies of the 
rare elements that are in its seed. Then 
make an artificial medium that paral- 
lels the compost in proportions and 
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total quantities. See the time lapse as 
above for the seedling. 


“Do you know Rayner and Neilson- 
Jones “Problems in Tree Nutrition?” 
There is some extraordinarily good ex- 
perimentation in that, experiments 
much like that just mentioned for tree 
gedlings. They got official analysts to 
tell them what was in the compost and 
what the synthetic mixture should be. 
Compost won hands down.” 


Dr. Pulling continued. “The phy- 
sical chemistry and the organic chem- 
istry of organisms and particularly of 
societies or associations of organisms is 
so complex that we are only at the 
fringes of it, but we do know a great 
many things (reactions, conditions for 
reactions, etc.) with considerable ac- 
curacy. On the other hand, if we do 
not state our knowledge very carefully, 
we are almost certain to say something 
that is not true. The fact is, that no 
one knows, except in a very general 
way, what plant or animal nutrition 
really is like, or why or how one organ- 
ism prefers or rejects another. These 
things are just as subtle as why two 
particular people fall in love: you can’t 
explain it. You can’t explain why the 
baby that needs lime will pick off the 
wall paper and eat the plaster under 
it. How does the baby know it needs 
lime? Its parents wouldn’t know in 
their own case. How does it know that 
there is lime under the paper? Of 
course it doesn’t “know” in the intel- 
lectual sense, but there is so much 
truth in the statement that a healthy 
baby is able to correctly choose its own 
food that a child-physician always 
takes the baby’s choice into considera- 
tion. Why do some insects always at- 
tack the plant at a particular place? 
How does it know the second leaf from 
the third? It is interesting, important, 
and helpful, to find out all that we can 
on such matters, but, every time the 
scientific world has set the whole thing 
forth as a guiding pronouncement it 
has been wrong. During my life I have 
seen explanations that seem obvious 
and incontrovertable proved to be 
wholly wrong, over and over again. 

In discussing the difference between 


‘clover or the bean plant the same when 


nitrogen in humus and nitrogen in an 
artificial fertilizer Dr. Pulling said, 
“From the standpoint of theoretical 
chemistry I say that the nitrogen is 
not the same in the two cases. On the 
other hand, one does not mean to say, 
really, that the nitrogen is different. 
The real point is: is the effect on the 


it has healthy, functioning nodules and 
when it has no nodules and it receives 
its nitrogen from nitrate salts? And 
the answer is easily discovered. Of 
course there is a difference and a big 
one. Then comes the question, does it 
make any difference to crops that fol- 
low the clover whether you give them 
nitrate compounds or let them get 
their nitrogen from what was left in 
the clover roots? And that answer is 
easily discovered and is a matter of 
record: the effect of the clover with 
healthy nodules lasts for several crops, 
and that is not true if the clover had 
only*compounds of nitrate. It is even 
true that the other crops are better 
than they would be if you fed the 
clover nitrates and fed the other crops 
nitrate too. Mind, I am not talking 
about yield, for you can’t tell from the 
size of the plant or the crops whether 
or not it is a good one. Perhaps you 
can remember when babies raised on 
the first wholly synthetic formula took 
all the prizes at the baby shows. They 
were big, happy, contented babies. 
Pictures of them were in all the mag- 
azines. But they all had rickets and 
that was discovered when the babies 
got older. If it were plants, people 
would say that they “lodged” or what- 
ever, because the weather was too wet, 
or too cloudy, or (since probably an- 
other organism would have detected 
the weakness and attacked them) be- 
cause they “got” a disease.” 


Dr. Pulling stated that his interest 
in “organics” dated from way back. 
“In 1904,” he said, “I started teaching 
in a country school in Wisconsin. I 
was brought up in town, but I knew 
woods. Really knew them and could 
live in them. When I entered High 
School, I could take a little tea and a 
little salt and a bow and arrow and go 
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out in the woods for a day or a month, 
even in winter. Could and did. So, 
while I knew outdoors, I did not know 
farming. Yet I was required to teach 
agriculture from a text book that was 
provided. One of the points was: 
farmers must be taught to spray po- 
tato plants against potato bugs. So I 
taught it. The farmers began to com- 
plain. Potato bugs don’t hurt potatoes 
they said. So I told them that I didn’t 
know, I merely did what I was re- 
quired by law to do. But I would ask. 
So at the next county teacher’s meet- 
ing I asked. They said, “These farm- 
ers are ignorant. They think that be- 
cause the potato bugs eat the leaves 
and the farmer wants the tubers, that 
the potato bugs don’t hurt the tubers. 
Tell them about photosynthesis etc.” 
So I did. They said, “Yes, city folks 
think we know nothing. But come over 
to Ed Esser’s place and we’ll show you. 
He sprays half his field this year and 
the other half he doesn’t.” You could- 
n’t tell which was which. 


“Now this was in a soil that came 
from the activities of good hardwood 
trees. All you had to do to get a crop 
was to girdle the trees and throw the 
seed on the ground—maybe walk on it 
or kick stuff over it. I don’t maintain 
that this could be true everywhere. 
But you couldn’t see any difference in 
the potato plants. It was new soil. 
Everyone was living in a log house. 
The axe was in the woods all the year 
round. Now, they spray and potato 
bugs eat them up. Why, if artificials 
are so good? I know an old man in the 
State of Maine. He has lost about all 
he ever had except some pretty poor 
land in among huge boulders and 
rocks. Among other things he raises 
potatoes. He is too poor to buy lime. 
He is too poor to buy anything that 
isn’t an essential. His house burned 
down. He lives in a house that he built 
out of the partly burned boards. So, 
there has been no spraying. You will 
see a few potato bugs on his plants, 
but they don’t hurt the plants. He 
clears a patch of brush, which takes 
him years to clear any considerable 
area. But his potato patch stays about 
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the same size. As he clears new brush. 
land, he lets former potato fields grow 
up to brush. He rotates farms not 
crops. Always new land. A quarter of 
a mile away they are eaten up by po. 
tato bugs in spite of sprays.” 

Dr. Pulling described the sad history 
of a small town in Maine that was 
ruined by a too heavy dose of com. 
mercialized farming. A long time ago 
it was a thriving town of over 20) 
souls. Today it doesn’t have 200. A 
starch factory had been started which 
made its product from potatoes. Every 
farmer began to grow potatoes ona 
large scale. This is a crop, as you 
know, which is a heavy feeder, like 
corn. It should be grown under careful 
conditions of crop rotation, but they 
were anxious to get the checks from 
the starch factory. Potatoes were 
grown too often in the rotation. There 
wasn’t sufficient manure, and unusual 
quantities of commercial fertilizers 
were therefore used. The soil lost its 
structure and would blow easily. Soon 
the yields began to drop alarmingly. 
Eventually the point was reached that 
it didn’t pay to cultivate the land, and 
now it is a ghost town. No amount of 
chemical fertilizers was able to bring 
about the necessary, paying yields. 
There are no more checks coming from 
the starch factory. 

Not only was the land ruined, but 
the inhabitants were raising their own 
food. crops in a terribly devitalized 


beneficent microbes were at a min- 
imum. This must have reflected itself 
in poor health for the people. When 
people become possessed with money 
greed, they do not heed logic. Let us 
look at this whole problem of human 
health and its connection with the soil 
in its most spiritual and logical as 
pects, else our national monetary in- 
come will eventually dwindle to that 
of a tenth rate nation, not unlike that 
little tenth-rate, ghost town in Maine. 


Thank you, Dr. Pulling, for a splen- 
did and instructive visit. Come and 
see us sometime at Emmaus. 


J. I. Ropate 
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Sur role of the leguminous crop 
in agriculture is everywhere under- 
stood and welded into local practice. 
Nevertheless outside the Far East one 
of the essential needs of this group of 
plants is not realized. 

To express themselves fully as pro- 
ducers of seed, fodder or forage legu- 
minous crops must, as a general rule, 
be grown in soil enriched with farm- 
yard manure, or better still with high 
quality compost. If this condition is 
not fulfilled trouble of some kind often 
results. The yield of seed may fail, 
the crop may become sick, as in red 
cover, and fade out altogether. 

Legumes are invariably sensitive to 
sil conditions. A careful observer in 
the West Country, Mr. F. Newman 
Turner, recently informed me that the 
honey bee is able to distinguish be- 
tween two bean crops of the same var- 
ety grown side by side on the same 
type of humus-filled land—one sown 
with seed raised with farmyard ma- 
nure, the other with the help of arti- 
fcials. The bees worked over the for- 
mer and a good crop of seed was ob- 
tained. They avoided the latter and 
little seed was produced. Obviously 
some important factor in the nutrition 
of the bean was conveyed from ma- 
nure of animal origin to the flower, 
then to the seed and finally to the 
following crop. 

The cultivators of the Far East 
know the value of farmyard manure 
for raising seed of this group of plants. 
So did our grandfathers who invari- 
ably manured the land with ample 
muck if a good crop of clover hay fol- 
lowed by a second crop of seed was 
required. 

But towards the end of the last cen- 
tury agricultural science intervened 
and insisted that such manuring of the 


Leguminous Crop 


SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.I.E., M.A. 


leguminous crop was unnecessary as 
the organisms in the root nodules 
would not only fix all the nitrogen 
these crops required but would also 
add to the store of residual nitrogen in 
the soil. This advice was based on the 
work of the Bernberg Experiment Sta- 
tion where it was proved that the root 
nodule fixes free atmospheric nitrogen. 
By such means nitrogen starvation is 
indeed prevented but this is only one 
factor in a much larger problem. The 
mistake our agricultural instructors 
made was to argue from the particular 
to the general without first of all ascer- 
taining the real needs of the legumin- 
ous crop. 

Any farmer can satisfy himself 
about the limitations of the nodule 
factor by growing a crop of alfalfa in a 
soil rich in properly made compost and 
top-dressing with the same manure 
after every cut. There will be few or 
no nodules on the roots but there will 
be nothing wrong with the yield or the 
quality of the produce. The same thing 
happens when a heavy crop of seed 
of clover or beans is raised by organic 
farming methods. 

The root nodule begins to fade from 
the picture the moment the humus 
content of the soil is increased. 

A question will at once be asked— 
Could not seed formation be improved 
by the use of artificial manures? The 
answer is that the plant objects. Any- 
body can verify this by trying to grow 
a crop of beans on strong land with the 
help of such artificials. 

Besides supplying the protein need- 
ed by man and beast several legumin- 
ous crops, like ground nut and soya 
bean, produce oil as well. Much of the 
oils and fats now in such short supply 
in Great Britan come from the ground 
nut. 
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To increase the supply of oils and 
fats an interesting development in 
Tanganyika, Southern Rhodesia and 

enya is in progress*. An area of some 
3,210,000 acres, sub-divided into 107 
units each of 30,000 acres, is to be 
cleared of forest, scrub and grass and 
put under ground nuts. It is expected 
to produce from 600,000 to 800,000 
tons a year by the help of mechanized 
cultivation, the use of a rotation crop 
of grass to provide organic matter, and 
plenty of artificials to stimulate the 
ground nuts. It is not proposed to in- 
troduce livestock on account of the 
danger of tsetse-fly infection. These 
parasites are now in possession of 
most of the wooded areas which have 
to be cleared, but it is hoped with the 
help of entomologists that this adverse 
factor can be controlled. 

The usual procedure in such devel- 
opments as this is to begin in a modest 
way and to write the preliminary re- 
sults on the land itself. This provides 
the necessary time and experience be- 
fore any subsequent large scale de- 
velopments are attempted. But the 


need is so urgent that it has been de- 
cided to risk proceeding straight from 
the paper project to the unit of 30,000 
acres. 

Such large scale farming schemes by 
means of tractors and the manure bag 
and without the help of livestock are 
not new. They were tried in Russia 
after the Revolution but were soon 
given up. In Africa the Empire Cot- 
ton Growing Corporation attempted 
to produce cotton without farmyard 
manure but the results have not been 
impressive. The tea planters in Nyasa- 
land and Kenya began to grow tea 
with the help of artificials, but they 
soon had to maintain cattle for the 
sake of their manure. 

It will be interesting to watch this 
new African development in the cul- 
ture of a leguminous crop and to see 
for how long the crucial result—the 
setting of seed—can be maintained 
without farmyard manure. It is an 
excellent method of putting the new 
slogan of the vested interests—organic 
matter supplemented by artificials— 
to the long term acid test. 


*A Plan for the Mechanized Production of Ground Nuts in East and 
Central Africa, Cmd. 7073, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1947. 


Mem am 


To Our Readers: 


I want to personaily thank the many readers who take the trouble 
of sending us clippings from newspapers and magazines that they think 
would be of interest to us. In this way we keep in touch with develop- 
ments all over the country. This is a very valuable work and we trust 
that the readers will continue to cooperate in this wonderful fashion. 
Looking at our mail every day is a thrill because there is always 
something in it which shows that the organic method is spreading. 


J. I. RopaLe 
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ORGANICS IN ARIZONA 


Our soil is, or was, a very heavy 
clay, which when wet was very sticky, 
so much that it was very difficult to 
get it off from shoes or tools. And it 
would pack very hard when dry, and 
was almost impossible to spade, and 
when spaded it would break up in 
large clods almost as hard as an adobe. 
And it was very hard to crush or break 
up, and hard to get a stand of 
anything, as the seedlings could not 
force their way through the hard crust 
which would form on top the ground. 

I got the idea, from “Five Acres and 
Independence,” to mix sand with the 
clay to improve its texture. I immedi- 
ately made a compost heap according 
to your instructions and while it was 
curing I trenched my garden two 
spades deep, putting straw and a small 
amount of cow manure in the bottom 
of the trench, placing the subsoil on 
this straw, then putting the top soil 
back in place. Then I put a couple of 
inches of sharp sand on top, then when 
the compost was ready, I gave it a 
dressing of compost and spaded it 
under. This was done in July and Au- 
gust, and in September I planted a 
variety of vegetables, including some 
Purple Top Turnips. One turnip mea- 
sured 28 % inches in circumference and 
weighed 12 pounds and 6 ounces and 
was solid throughout, and as sweet and 
tender as any turnip I have ever eaten. 
The peas, carrots, radishes and beets 
are the sweetest it has ever been my 
pleasure to eat, and the flavor is su- 
perb. 

Many people from this _neighbor- 
hood, as well as some from New Mex- 
ico, Texas, Wyoming, Nevada and 
California who have eaten my vege- 


tables all say the same thing. One 
neighbor from Montana comes real 
often for some beets. He says that he 
thought the best beets on earth grew 
in Montana, but never before in his 
life has he eaten beets that were so 
sweet and with such a delicious flavor. 
And I defy anyone to produce a more 
delicious chard. Thanks to “Organic 
Gardening”. 

Last month I gave the garden an- 
other dressing of about 14% or 2 inches 
of good sharp sand also a good dress- 
ing of compost. Now the soil spades 
nicely and is much more friable and 
easy to handle. Can get a nice seed 
bed, and plants seem to have no dif- 
ficulty in coming up. 

Geo. F. Sevey, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
The Victory Mining Co., 
Clifton, Arizona 


INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIANA 


Where my garden is located was 
once the bottom of Lake Michigan and 
everything is sand, soil for lawns and 
gardens has to be hauled in. I built a 
new home 8 years ago and have had a 
garden since then, after a fashion. 

Up until the time I subscribed to 
Organic Gardening I preached adding 
chemicals and more chemicals to the 
soil to replace those taken out by 
growing plants. I have a brother-in- 
law living a mile south of me who was 
born in Europe and f tried for years 
to convince him that it was no use try- 
ing to raise vegetables and fruit with- 
out commercial fertilizers but he just 
laughed at me and put dirty manure 
and leaves on his soil in the fall. 

Then gradually I began to wonder 
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why his soil seemed to improve in tex- 
ture and the fruit and vegetables were 
of the best quality and bore heavily 
while my soil became cold and hard to 
manage and every year I had to use 
more and newer sprays and dusts in 
order to keep the bugs and disease 
from consuming everything. 

I really began to wonder when I 
took several bags of well fertilized 
grass clippings from my lawn to give 
his chickens and they refused to eat 
them but they did eat his grass just 5 
minutes later. 

After one season of practising or- 
ganic methods as recommended by 
Organic Gardening Magazine the im- 
provement is hard to believe, not only 
vegetables but flowers, roses, shrubs 
and trees all showed a remarkable im- 
provement and my spray and ‘dust 
guns only gathered dust last year. 

For the first time in 4 years I had 
a good crop of Glads with perfect 
flowers (they were usually disfigured 
by thrips in spite of all known treat- 
ment). I still have canned carrots, 
baby beets, tomatoes, green and wax 
beans from last years garden and there 
is no commercial canned or fresh vege- 
table that we have tried that comes 
close where flavor is concerned. 


James L. Stull, 
4131 Wegg Avenue, 
East Chicago, Indiana 


NEWS FROM MINNESOTA 


Organic Gardening continues to give 
me valuable information for the gar- 
dens on my two acres. I used hen 
house wood shavings litter which was 
about four years old. The shavings 
and manure were well decayed and 
had no odor. I grew onions four inches 
in diameter and. blue hubbard squash 
up to twenty-eight pounds. Other 
vegetables also produced large crops 
last summer. 

C. A. Koepke, 

Como Station R. 5, 

St. Paul 8, Minn. 


RESULTS IN CALIFORNIA 


What I don’t know about gardening 
would fill volumes. What I do know js 
that Organic Gardening has proven to 
me beyond doubt that it is well worth 
the trouble to make a compost, etc. | 
have been ridiculed by some of my 
neighbors in my sincere belief in or. 
ganic gardening. From the results | 
am getting (and they are aware of 
that now) it is now becoming my time 
to receive respect for my regard for 
organic gardening. 

Harold Lyons, 
740 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


GEORGIA HAS PROOFS 


I take a lot of magazines but none 
of them is like my gardening magazine, 
I’ve made two boxes of compost and it 
is fine, every one wants to know what 
makes “your flowers grow so much 
better than mine,” and when IJ tell 
them, some of them seem to think that 
is too much trouble, but not me, I love 
working to make two blades of grass 
grow where there has just been one. 
This organic compost is wonderful. 


Mrs. L. W. Underwood, 
Route 5, Box 294, 
Dalton, Ga. 


ARKANSAS IS ENTHUSIASTIC 


Also, one of our enthusiastic and 
fruitful experiences in using God’s own 
and Rodale’s own compost methods: 
We raised prettier-than-seed-catalog 
tomatoes, asparagus, cucumbers, Irish 
and sweet potatoes, peppers, beans, et 
cetera. Our self-grafted pecan trees are 
leaves, rocks and debris mulched— 
pecan trees are beauties to behold. All 
other young nut and fruit trees are 
composted and rock and leaf mulched 
to the hilt. Long live Organic Garden- 
ing! 

Marie D. Adamatis, 

Route 4, 

Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas 
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| History 


By EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER, M. D. 


Roses are sometimes believed to 
have originated in the mountain areas 
of Persia and Central Asia, in the 
cradle of humanity, and descended 
with man when he populated India, 
Persia and China. 

As far back as one can know they 
were cultivated in Persia and used for 
worship and pleasure. They were a 
luxury that developed tremendously in 
the past. At festivals the blossoms 
were spread several inches high on 
path and floor. Cleopatra, when she 
was to receive her beloved Antonio, 
once had rose petals piled on the floor 
two feet high (more than $1000.00 
worth); they were sent by the ship- 
load from Asia Minor to Rome. To be 
bedded on roses is an expression that 
was literally true in those times. 

It is almost a wonder then that this 
plant with its delightful fragrance and 
beautiful colors in its blossoms has 
not yet degenerated. It speaks for the 
vitality of this genus and its inborn 
life that it survived all the civiliza- 
tions which it had beautified and which 
have perished long ago. 

In Persia (there are dozens of na- 
tive American roses, too) they used 
to grow on clay soils, on mountain 
slopes, amongst rocks and springs and 
in the moist air of the mountain val- 
leys and in a location that was not 
exposed to the direct sunshine all day 
long; under sheltered conditions, most 
likely on the borderline of woods and 
meadows. Wild roses prefer “edges” 
of woods, of dirt roads and trails, of 
streams, if the borders are dry and 
gravelly, but not if they are teo moist 
and swampy. Roses do not like wet 
feet. They have never become used 
to that, remembering as an inherited 
factor the well-drained mouritain slope. 
They still remember the shelter of the 


mountain sides and it is not without 
reason that one recently re-discovered 
that roses in general do better in the 
protective half-shadow of houses, trees, 
shrubs in gardens than under direct 
exposure. eir fragrance is that of 
mountain air, sheltered from but puri- 
fied by sunshine. It is the sublimest 
“distillation” of earthly substance by 
means of light and warmth which be- 
comes apparent in colors and in aroma. 
The rose was the symbol of purifica- 
tion, refinement, catharsis. 

That roses are “border” line plants 
between exposure and shelter becomes 
particularly clear with the climbing 
varieties such as the Crimson Rambler. 
These are not true vines like the hops, 
but have such a vigorous growth of 
thin, woody stems and branches that 
they require support or grow prostrate. 
They climb over rocks, shrubs, trees 
or, artificially supported, on house 
walls. In nature they have protection 
and shelter from the leaves of the sup- 
porting shrub—on the house wall they 
have nothing but the heat and light 
reflected from the wall. The result is 
mildew and other diseases, aphis, etc. 
One of this writer’s first consultations 
in his biological practice some twenty 
years ago was about a mildew-covered 
Crimson Rambler on the front of a 
house. He almost lost his reputation 
in the beginning; everything was tried 
from biodynamic compost to non-poi- 
sonous organic sprays—the mildew did 
not yield. There was a naughty branch 
escaping from the confined area and 
growing around the East corner of the 
house. This branch was free of mildew. 
This writer stood there meditating on 
how it felt to be squeezed against the 
wall with east exposure (you get a lot 
of light but not so much radiated and 
reflected heat), and how it felt under 
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southern exposure (light, but heat up 
to sunstroke condition ). It was evident 
what roses preferred and what they 
disliked. If you have a climbing rose 
do not expose it to direet and radiat- 
ing heat reflected from a wall to the 
south and you will save yourself a lot 
of trouble. Half-shadow is best for all 
roses. They will do better on the east 
and west side of a house. 


It is advisable if there is trouble 
with a plant to say to oneself—Let’s 
find out first about the natural habitat 
in the original homeland. 


Like all low growing shrubs and 
canes, roses, being borderline plants of 
woods and meadows, prefer humus or 
leaf mold as do the strawberries. The 
amount of manure they can stand is 
simply marvellous. In rose beds, par- 
ticularly when the gardener has 
encountered trouble, cow or horse 
manure is piled up a foot high. This 
speaks for the tremendous refining 
power of the roses that they still smell 
“rose”. And it speaks for that aston- 
ishing will to live that roses have with- 
stood all the mistreatment from gar- 
deners. To wit:—They are cultivated 
on almost every soil nowadays, in 
every possible combination with other 
plants. Grown in a commercial scheme 
for perfume, roses are planted in rows 
like potatoes and earthed up with a 
plow. 3200 Ibs. of petals are required 
to produce 1 Ib. of pure rose oil. 
Onions and garlic are planted as inter- 
crops by the peasants of Bulgaria and 
it has been observed that the rose 
produces more and stronger perfume 
when garlic is nearby. This is one of 
the great mysteries of companion 
plants. 

Most of the rose gardeners, however, 
might object to growing garlic in be- 
tween the rose beds and we have to 
fnd other means of helping them. 
There is, besides changing a too ex- 
posed position, the soil correction. 
Originally they preferred clay soil as 
they still do on the Gulf Coast in the 
wild. If grown on light, sandy soil, 
particularly the kind that dries out 
easily, one can give a compost-manure 
mixture with clay. In piling up the 


compost material in layers one inserts 
alternating layers of clay soil instead 
of lime. Whoever loves his roses will 
surely buy a load of clay soil if he does 
not have it on his land. Should this 
compost be made up with some onion 
and garlic refuse, I am sure it would 
be especially beneficial. Earthworms 
propagate in such material by the 
thousand and create just the kind of 
humus which the roses prefer. It is 
for this preference of earthworm soil 
why roses should be given well rotted, 
composted manure and not fresh. The 
covering which is needed to protect 
against drought and cold is done by 
means of a coarse leafmold or mulch- 
ing compost. 

e always keep two types of com- 
post heaps on hand: One for manur- 
ing purposes with all fine and rich 
materials and one for mulching with 
coarse, strawy and leafy materials. 


Besides the clay compost for sickly 
roses one can cover the soil around 
the bushes with clay and even spray 
an emulsion of clay all over the plant 
to the extent that all leaves and stems 
are thoroughly covered. The next rain 
will wash it off. You will be surprised 
to see how green the leaves grow under 
this film of clay. The biodynamic peo- 
ple add a 0.5% tea extract of horsetail 
(Equisetum) to that clay emulsion 
(made by ten minute boiling) and 
claim beneficial effects in case of mil- 
dew and other fungus infections. This 
procedure plus soap water and tobacco 
extracts (Blackleaf 40) is also good 
against Aphis. 

In case of cold and wet soils and a 
high water table it is best to keep the 
roses on raised beds or little mounds. 


The pruning or cutting of rose bush- 
es is more or less a question of personal 
taste and experience. Usually about 
50% of the new growth is cut back. 
In the spring clean out all dead 
branches and in the fall all badly dis- 
eased or unshiny parts. The more 
wood is left the more flowers will start 
to grow, but they may be weak be- 
cause the plant cannot nourish them. 
If one cuts them down completely only 
a few, though beautiful, flowers will 
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result. It is important that there 
should be enough leaves in order to 
collect and store plant food for the 
coming year. For the same reason 
there is little sense in piling manure 
around them; for when winter comes 
all is washed away by springtime. The 
best time for manuring is early spring 
(to push) or late summer (to build 
up reserves). Some varieties need frost 
protection. Take care that straw or 
whatever is used for packing the 
shrubs is built up vertically, so that 
water may run down and the “pack- 
ing” be kept dry. For that reason a 
coarse mulching of the ground is also 
preferable. Also take care that the 
wind does not sweep away your straw 
mulch. 

Once this writer was consulted by a 
city park gardener who had trouble 
with his roses (and with the park visi- 
tors). The rose growth was weak and 
the visitors objected to the fresh ma- 
nure piles which were spread around 
the rose bushes. After all, they want- 
ed to smell the roses. Mention of the 
symbiotic effect of garlic did not ap- 
peal much, but the gardener was sold 
right away on the composted manure 
idea, and made a success of it. How- 
ever, with some study we discovered 
two other companion plants that do 
very well together with roses, improve 
the soil and soil life, hold the soil 
moist and sheltered over summer, are 
beneficial as a covering, and even add 
to the symphony of smells and colors. 
One companion plant is mignonette 
that it is well to use as a low cover and 
border plant on rose beds, and the 
other is garden lupins (legumes) which 
can match the rose bushes in color. 
Particularly perennial lupins help to 
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improve the soil in nitrogen and earth. 
worms. 
There is an antagonistic compan. 
ion too—the boxwood. According to 
Versailles garden style, boxwood js 
used to frame a garden bed. It is cut 
back every year and kept low. This 
does not hinder the roots from con- 
tinuing to grow underneath and to 
spread out like an iceberg underneath 
the surface of the water. After five or 
more years these boxwood borders de. 
velop roots like a thick felt and take 
away all nourishment from the roses, 
In this case the extending roots of the 
boxwood have to be cut off, or, the 
boxwood must eventually be removed, 
Usually the one who has to give this 
last radical advice makes himself very 
unpopular. It is, therefore, much wiser 
to prevent trouble right in the begin- 
ning. That means not to plant roses 
with other plants with roots of the 
spreading-out woody type, but only 
with those of deep-going roots. 


Wild roses, the mother plants of all 
cultivated roses, grow everywhere and 
have something preserved of their 
original vitality, even in their chem- 
istry. Their fruit, the hips, are one of 
the richest sources of Vitamin C. In 
old peasant farm kitchens in Souther 
Germany, Alsace and Switzerland 
there was always to be seen a pot with 
the seeds on the stove during winter, 
and a jam made from this fruit was 
beloved by all children. It was be 
lieved that this fruit was particularly 
good for health and growth. 


Had our scientists taken old folk- 
lore more seriously the Vitamins might 
have been discovered fifty years earl- 
ier. 


A NEW SECTION in our Classified Ad Pages is called The 
Trading Post. Readers who have things to sell to other readers will 

’ welcome this new medium, by which growers can contact consumers 
and consumers can seek growers. This is an opportunity for organic 
gardeners and farmers who have overproduction and want to share 


their good things with others. 
24 
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THE TWINS ADMIRE A BIG ONE 
The writer can just encircle with his arms this huge Navel Orange tree in the 
Bryn Mwar grove. Note the natural leaf mulch on the orchard floor, and the ancient 
irrigation ditches, made a quarter of a century ago. You will observe that the grove 
is absolutely clean of all weed growth. Twin brother Henry on the right, is also an 
Organic Gardening enthusiast from Michigan. 


Hinckley — Rebel 


By HERBERT CLARENCE WHITE 


years ago Frank 
Hinckley, California orange grower ex- 
traordinary, was known as “the crazi- 
est man in San Bernardino County.” 

Today his groves are taller, the 
leaves are a richer, deeper green, and 
his fruit larger and more abundant 
than any of the neighboring groves, 
whose owners still follow “the book” 
in citrus culture—and his reputation 
—Well, the neighbors no longer call 
him crazy; for, according to his own 
words, “half the growers in San Bern- 


ardino County are now following my 
methods.” 

Frank Hinckley is a friendly, soft- 
spoken man, well past middle life. I 
found him in bed in the spacious 
living-room of his comfortable country 
home. He had recently undergone a 
serious operation, and was recuperat- 
ing at home following two long months 
in the hospital. But in spite of his 
“ups and downs” healthwise, he could 
still talk; and that was all I wanted 
(This being my third effort to obtain 
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an interview with this outstanding 
Agronomist). 

Just outside the city of Redlands, 
surrounded by his magnificent orange 
groves, this pioneer in “Organiculture” 
(he didn’t call it that) has demon- 
strated to a skeptical world that Na- 
ture’s methods are best. Hinckley’s 
rebellion against the “standard prac- 
tices” of his neighboring citrus growers 
is well illustrated by his unique 
method of dealing with “succors” that 
grow up in the heart of every orange 
tree and sap a good deal of the vigor 
that should go into new growth on the 
outside fringe of the tree. 


This observing farmer noticed that 
whenever the succors were cut off, new 
and bigger ones always appeared, and 
in increasing size and aburidance. He 
also observed that where a succor was 
allowed to develop naturally on the 
tree, after a normal period of growth, 
it became dormant. No further sap- 
ping of the “life-blood” of the tree oc- 
curred; no new succor growth develop- 
ed, and all the strength of the life- 
giving sap went out to the extremities 
of the tree, where with light and sun- 
shine it could produce a bigger and 
better harvest. 

His Motto is: “Get your tree grow- 
ing,—and keep it growing.” And his 
revolutionary discovery regarding 
“succors” always put this new growth 
in the right places—where it can do 


the most good in producing a fine big © 


crop. The moral: “Let Nature take 
her course” when dealing with succors. 

“What is the foundation stone of 
your ‘Non-Cultivation System?’” I 
inquired. “Give Nature a chance!” was 
his instantaneous rejoinder. “In fol- 
lowing standard practices, we spend 
most of our time and effort in defeat- 
ing our objectives. We ‘nurse’ the trees 
to death!” And I thought of E. H. 
Faulkner’s classic statement, that in 
modern agriculture “we create our own 
problems for the doubtful pleasure of 
solving them.” 

Frank Hinckley, to use his own 
words, “was born under an. orange 
tree.” His father was a “grower” and 
followed all the “orthodox” practices 
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of his neighbors. Even as a doy Frank 
began to question some of the methods 
his father was using. He made up his 
mind that when he had a grove of his 
own, things would be done differently; 
and consequently as a young man he 
began to experiment with various “un- 
orthodox” practices. His _ rebellion 
against “orthodoxy” had begun. How- 
ever, he was just feeling his way along 
the “highway” to better and more pro- 
ductive trees. Some of his experiments 
failed. Others showed signs of promise, 
It was twenty-six years ago when 
Frank Hinckley purchased his first 
orange grove. His first ten acres, near 
the little village of Bryn Mwar, were 
half navels and half valencias. Ac- 
cording to Hinckley, “It was a tough 
looking grove.” It was an old grove 
even then, with twenty-eight-year-old 
trees that had been cultivated and fer- 
tilized and sprayed almost to death. 
“You could throw a hat right through 
any of those trees,” he declared. 


Young Hinckley was on the spot. 
He didn’t know whether to tear up the 
old orchard and start all over—or to 
try and revive the dying, defoliated 
trees on his newly-acquired property. 
While trying to decide, he just did 
nothing. He quit cultivating. He quit 
fertilizing. And he quit cutting out the 
succor growth. He reduced irrigation 
to a minimum. In other words (al- 
though he didn’t know it then) he was 
“siving the trees a chance” by letting 
Nature take her course. 


Soon things began to happen in that 
old grove. The earthworms were mov- 
ing in. With no heavy tractors thun- 
dering ‘through the grove—no sharp 
discs to make “mince-meat” of these 
beneficent little “earthworkers”, and 
with the leaves from the orange trees 
gradually forming a protective cover- 
ing, and providing rich organic matter 
as food, the earthworms were multi- 
plying in large numbers. The condi- 
tions in that grove were gradually ap- 
proaching that of any forest floor, 
where God’s little creatures are happv 
and undisturbed by so-called “scienti- 
fic procedures”, and_ incidentally, 
where health predominates. 
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For a time Mr. Hinckley was bliss- 
lly unaware of all this that was tak- 
ing place in that red-clay soil of his 
farm; when one day he observed a 
slight movement of a leaf on the or- 
chard floor. He looked again; the leaf 
continued to move. He picked it up, 
and there he found an earthworm that 
had been feasting on this bit of organ- 
ic matter. He looked closely at other 
leaves. They also were moving! He 
discovered that they too were being 
devoured by these hungry little crea- 
tures, and were being carried down 
into their burrows where the tiny 
feeder roots could feast on this min- 
eral-rich organic plant food. 


From that memorable day—almost 
a quarter of a century ago—until now 
no heavy machinery has passed 
through that orange grove. The “Non- 
Cultivation” method of citrus culture 
had come into being. Hinckley 
straightway sold his heavy farm equip- 
ment. He surprised even me by declar- 
ing that modern machinery in the or- 
chard “is death to everything. My 
tools consist of a hoe, a rake, and a 
shovel. The earthworms are my culti- 
vators; and they do a better job than 
I could possibly do with a plow, or a 
disc, or a harrow.” 

And apparently he is right; for 
while conventional methods almost 
tuined that grove by destroying the 
health of the soil and the trees, and 
reduced the size of the fruit and the 
crop—when the earthworms moved in 
and took over the job of cultivation, 
they nursed the trees back to health 
and vigor in a surprisingly short time. 

In the “good old days” when “orth- 
odox” practices were “the order of the 
day,” there was a hard pan in that 
grove. “The water just couldn’t get 
through to the trees,” declared Hinck- 
ley. Now, thanks to the large earth- 
worm population, all that has changed. 
The water goes right to the proper 
spot quickly through the millions of 
tiny channels made by the burrowing 
“earthworker”. 

Another important reason Mr. 
Hinckley gave for abandoning the 
plow, the disc, and the harrow, was 


the fact that deep cultivation, accord- 
ing to his observations, wrought havoc 
with the nutritional program of the 
tree. 

You see, the feeder roots of an 
orange tree are very near the surface. 
They flourish in the bacteria-filled, 
mineral-rich topsoil. According to 
leading Agronomists, the life of any 
soil is in the upper four to six inches. 
When this topsoil is continually dis- 
turbed by popular methods of cultiva- 
tion, the tiny feeder roots are dam- 
aged, if not entirely destroyed, and the 
tree suffers. 

With the help of millions of earth- 
worms the character of the topsoil in 
Hinckley’s grove has almost miracul- 
ously changed from red clay into a rich 
black loam. This dark humus-filled 
loam, according to its owner, is now 
from four to five inches in depth. 
“How long did it take to bring up pro- 
duction in that old grove?” I inquired. 

“There was an increase of $1,000.00 
in the value of the crop taken off that 
grove after only one year of “non-cul- 
tivation” treatment,” rejoined my 
newly acquired friend. “Since that 
time the average yield per acre has 
been 650 boxes, or 6,500 boxes for the 
ten acres. And there was no fruit drop, 
and very few splits.” 

And, believe it or not, those once 
sick, defoliated trees, with the help of 
the earthworms, put on so much new 
growth so rapidly that Hinckley had 
to cut out every other tree in the grove 
in order to give them room! Remem- 
ber, when he purchased the grove all 
growth had ceased, and the trees were 
slowly “passing out.” A year ago when 
Dr. Thos. J. Barrett, of the Earth- 
master Farms, told me about this, I 
couldn’t believe his story. But seeing 
is believing! 

I was surprised also to learn that no 
leaves or organic mulches of any kind 
are brought into Hinckley’s orchards 
and applied to the land. But on the 
other hand, every ounce of organic 
matter from the orchard itself is util- 
ized. All the prunings—small branches 
and twigs are cut up with a pruning 
shears and left on the floor of the 
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grove to help form an organic mulch. 
According to Hinckley, “Nothing is 
taken off—nothing brought in, except 
water, and a small amount of Ammon- 
ium Nitrate or Sulphate of Ammonia 
—about two pounds to the tree.” 


Epiror’s Note: It would seem 
to us that the trees would have 
qust as successfully grown tf the 
grower had gone the organic way 
100 per cent, by supplying his m- 
trogen in organic form. In fact, 
we are sure that by this method, 
which ts after all Nature’s way, he 
might have had even better re- 
sults yet. 


Recently some Government experts 
took samples of the soil in the Bryn 
Mwar grove. They found no deficien- 
cy in essential minerals in spite of the 
fact that little or nothing in the way 
of fertilizer is brought in and applied 
to the grove. These men marvelled 
that such results could be obtained on 
what they regarded as an entirely in- 
adequate program of fertilization. 

Once, long ago, just before a heavy 
rain, Hinckley placed some high-pow- 
ered chemical fertilizer called Urea in 
the grove. Result: Millions of dead 
earthworms after the rain had put the 
stuff into solution under the trees. 

“Do you fumigate your trees?” I 
inquired. “No indeed,” was his quick 
reply. “Fumigation makes a mess out 
of your grove.” “Does your ‘non-cul- 
tivation’ method require more water 
than the regular methods employed in 
other groves?” I asked. “Others use 
more water than I do, but the trees 
get less of it.” was his reply. 

“What about cover crops in the 
orange orchard?” I asked.“Cover crops 
take everything out—put nothing in,” 
exclaimed this rebel farmer. “What’s 
more, gophers clear out when you keep 
the orchard clean. As soon as a cover 
crop is planted the gophers move in, 
and how!” 

In the beginning our revolutionary 
friend kept all the weeds down with a 
hoe. Today, however, he uses a light 
oil spray on the floor of his groves. 
That with the aid of natural leaf mulches 
does a good job of weed control. 
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Epitor’s Note: We are con 
vinced that the oil method of 
weed control is not ideal, since the 
oil not only hurts the life of the 
topsoil but affects plant growth. 
If oil kills weeds, it also damages 
fine roots of trees. The mulch 
method is certainly preferable. 


My twin brother Henry and I yis. 
ited two of Mr. Hinckley’s now famous 
groves. And what a beautiful sight it 
was! The original Bryn Mwar grove 
is now 53 years old. For twenty-five 
of those years it had not been culti- 
vated. The original irrigating ditches, 
made a quarter of a century ago, still 
carry water to these venerable trees, 
And what trees they are! They look 
more like adult English walnut trees 
than orange. Huge trunks, some of 
them measuring nearly five feet in cir- 
cumference support mammoth limbs; 
some reaching up forty feet into the 
blue. 

Not a blade of grass nor a single 
weed was in sight in that grove of 
giant citrus trees. Just row upon row 
of ancient ditches, most of which were 
lined with decaying leaves—and under 
the leaves millions of little “earth 
workers”. “I keep the soil moisture up 
mainly to support the earthworms,’ 
asserts Hinckley. “If you take care of 
the worm, the worm will take of the 
tree; and the tree will take care of 
you.” 


And Mr. Hinckley ought to know 
what he is talking about; for this phi- 
losophy of orcharding has made this 
pioneer organic gardener a_ wealthy 
man. He now owns three fine groves, 
with a total of well over forty acres. 
His oranges are bigger, of better qual- 
ity, and there are more of them than 
in the surrounding groves, and he ac- 
complishes all this at a fraction of the 
cost. 

You don’t have to ask Mr. Hinck- 
ley, “Do organic gardening practices 
pay?” Just look at his record, and 
then look again at those fruit-laden 
trees! If that won’t convince you, 
Gabriel himself and his trumpet would 
have difficulty in waking you up! 
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What 4; A Shoal ? 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


As a boy whose eyes and fingers 
and nose were wandering freely, I first 
though of a thing called a “shrub” as 
a very sweetly fragrant early spring 
blossom which if I warmed it in my 
hands would be pleasant to have 
about. I didn’t think of shrubbery as 
such, distinct from trees or vines or 
roses or herbaceous plants or any other 
of the forms in which the soil works 
up what we like or don’t like, as in the 
case of weeds. 

Then came a time when I began to 
be in a nursery owned by my father, 
and my first knowledge was of the 
trees we sold. A good healthy one- 
year-old peach tree ready to put in the 
ground could be taken away from the 


nursery for fifteen cents, and for twen- 
ty-five cents one could buy a young 
apple tree. Pear trees were much more 
extravagant, and cost sometimes fifty 
cents, and from that up—but not 
much up. 

Then the ornamental side of the 
matter separated itself into spireas and 
deutzias and lilacs, together with other 
plants which the botanist now calls 
shrubs, and which, because they lose 
their leaves in winter, are called decid- 
uous, although some of them not so 
denuded by the frost are evergreen. 
As I came to know more of these and 
to realize the difference between them, 
estimation for them grew very greatly. 
It is but just to say, however, that 
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thirty or forty years ago the available 
variety of these shrubs was not large. 
We did have lilacs and spireas and 
deutzias, but not many others. When 
Hydrangea “Peegee” (which is the 
nursery designation for Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora) came from 
Japan, it really made quite a sensation 
because it was easy to grow, made a 
fine bush, and eventually produced the 
sorrowfully sour pink blooms that 
hang over into winter after they 
should have been removed. 


I think too there were a few altheas, 
as they were called, which grew rela- 
tively tall and had showy flowers in 
the late summer. Likewise there were 
“snowballs,” as we called them, mainly 
another form of one superb family I 
did not know the name of, but now 
greatly esteem under the name vibur- 
num. 


After a time the lilac knowledge 
separated, because some came into 
commerce which were called French 
lilacs by reason of their Gallic names. 
It took a dozen years for us to realize 
that the common and lovely lilac of 
spring which manifested the color we 
know had a white variety of merit, 
while these others which we came to 
call lilacs gave us many shades of blue 
that were not blue, many pinkish 
shades that were near pink, rich _ 
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Spiraea Thunbergi 


blues, and beautiful pure whites, 
Meanwhile American people who wan- 
dered about in Europe, and that great 
Englishman, E. H. Wilson, who made 
three trips to the back of China with 
his eye out for plants, began to send 
us a great variety of shrubs, and these 
form much of the background of what 
we call ornamental planting today. It 
is of these, obtainable from nearly 
every nurseryman in small variety, 
that I wish to speak from the stand- 
point of wise selection. Some of these 
shrubs are of low stature and others 
form small trees, and indeed large 


trees if encouraged to that end. If we 


buy these things from an agent who 
has pretty pictures in his plate book, 
and carefully avoid reading in any of 
the admirably edited magazines that 
are available, we can surely so handle 
it that the planting about the home is 
not a planting but a mess. It is not 
difficult to discover that certain of the 
shrubs need to be in the sun while 
others prefer a little shade. Some are 
broad and others are slender. Some 
bloom very early and some very late. 
If one looks at the matter thoughtful- 
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McFarland 


Spiraea Menziesi 


ly in designing the planting of a home, 
he comes to a desire to have some 
shrubs of stature and size there to 
screen certain parts of the premises, 
or to distinguish them. He wants other 
shrubs where they will stand out be- 
cause of the beauty of their bloom, or 
indeed the beauty of form they adopt. 
That is where magazines like Organic 
Gardening become doubly, trebly use- 
ful, because they teach by indirection 
the kind of agreeable designing which 
makes the home surrounded by shrubs 
look as if it just happened so. There 
comes to my mind a remembrance of 
a home visited in the Lebanon Valley 
of this beautiful state of Pennsylvania, 
which was distinguished because the 
owner evidently had fallen violently in 
love with the plant first above men- 
tioned, Hydrangea “Peegee,” and he 
had planted a full dozen of them in his 
comparatively small front yard. All 
of them having grown so that he 
really had a “Peegee” wilderness. It 
probably pleased him, and it surely 
amused the passer-by. . 

It is entirely possible to have too 
much of a good thing. If the planter 
had dipped into it deeply enough he 


would have discovered that there are 
other hydrangeas than “Peegee” that 
are quite varied in time of bloom, con- 
siderably varied in character of flow- 
ers, and always graceful. Reading the 
publications referred to, and talking 
with an honest nurseryman ought to 
inform the interested planter on these 
matters, and he will do better indeed 
if he forms his own idea as to what he 
wants, and plants into it. It ought not 
to be done all at one time. He will 
find himself interested in the back- 
ground where something needs to be. 
displayed or concealed. He will know 
that smaller, lighter, less conspicuous 
items can front and even intersperse 
these taller shrubs, and thus he can get 
something that looks like the beautiful 
woodside he has sometimes enjoyed in 
his travels. 


Aside from the actual named flower 
part of the situation that he is intend- 
ing to create, he may to advantage 
consider the historical part. If he is a 
Pennsylvanian he will know that the 
laurel—which is not a laurel but more 
nearly a rhododendron along with its 
rhodo brothers,—belongs in this state; 
that superb and permanent effects 
could be had winter and summer if he 
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plants what he likes in sour soil and 
hopes for the best. He may even want 
roses, which are scarcely shrubs as 
such but are used in the shrubbery by 
those who train them on stakes to af- 
ford a certain grace in effect not ob- 
tained any other way, and giving the 
brilliance of form characteristic of the 
rose in June with an orderly shrub 
which will persist until Jack Frost 
takes charge 

This aspiring planter may even in 
his woods walks chance upon forest 
gems he would like to have, and he 
may get some of the plants that clothe 
the floor of the forest. These words are 
written just after Christmas, and my 
eyes are full of the beauty of a little 
vase in my home into which have been 
thrust several plants of the red-berried 
Mitchella which we commonly call 
partridgeberry. They may not grow 
vigorously after they are taken from 
their vase environment, but they have 
paid their way by the green and the 
red between the leaf and the fruit 
which makes them remind us that 
there is always a spring ahead even if 
it is winter now. The investigator will 
find a half-dozen such plants that will 
be useful to him, and if he gets the 
garden impulse he will discover that 
he can paint pictures with plants, 
keeping always in mind that if he can 
once make a plant grow it will keep on 
growing; and he needs to consider al- 
ways some years ahead, cultivating a 
willingness to pull out as well as a will- 
ingness to put in. 

Now what I have thus written about 
shrubbery is not intended as a set of 
directions. I have not touched upon 
the necessity for having good garden 
soil and of managing to have it sweet 
or sour—that is, acid or alkaline—as 
the plants need. I have insisted that 
‘the shrubs one does plant in this gar- 
den can reflect his personality most 
admirably and pleasantly. He can 
make his own mistakes. He can see 
what his neighbors have done and can 
bring forward eventually something 
which is peculiarly and desirably his, 
and not an imitation taken from any- 
one. 
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EARTHWORKERS? 

I’ve plans to start an earthworm 
farm. My friends tell me that Cali- 
fornia raised worms will make holes 
big enough for fence posts. 


W. T., Galveston, Texas 


—o— 


A New York gardener went vaca- 
tioning in the South. He admired the 
beauty of the Rio Grande Valley. in 
Texas. “What terrific grapefruits!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Grapefruit?” the Texan replied, 
“those are our smallest limes.” 

“And what are those enormous 
palms here?” 

“Enormous? Heck, that’s our kindl- 
ing wood.” 

Then they came to the Rio Grande 
River and the New Yorker glanced at 
it: “I see, somebody’s radiator is leak- 
ing.” 

After Seed World 


WE AND MARRIED LIFE 


Organic Gardening is a gem of a 
magazine and so vitally interesting 
that my husband and I find ourselves 
minus household etiquette, enthusi- 
astically jerking the magazine away 
from one another. On more than one 
occasion he has “chased” me “around” 
the house forcibly taking away my— 
our—Organic Gardening in order to 
read some article first. It’s all in fun 
but he does “acquire” the magazine 
first—he’s stronger. Runs faster, too. 
So help me, I’m just stating facts. 


Reader’s name withheld 
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Whastes Awe Vot Whsted 


By CONAN BRYANT EATON 


years ago, 
when Milwaukee was mcorporated as 
a city of twelve thousand people, its 
commercial and household wastes for 
the most part went into the ground— 
actually not waste at all. What little 
remained was dumped into rivers that 
carried it into Lake Michigan. Since 
drinking water came from wells and 
springs, there was little menace to 
health. 

Today, metropolitan Milwaukee’s 
sewage is largely returned to the soil 
in the form of neatly packaged fertil- 
izer; what remains to be discharged 
into Lake Michigan is clear, sparkling 
water, free of harmful bacteria. 

Between these parallels that span a 
century lie years in which the growing 
city and its suburbs daily befouled the 
rivers and the big blue lake in the 
front yard with millions of gallons of 
commercial and _ household refuse, 
prodigally wasting valuable organic 
matter, menacing the water supply 
that now came from the lake, ruining 
bathing beaches, and in warm weather 
assulting the nostrils of the popula- 
tion. By 1913 it was too much; Wis- 
consin’s Legislature authorized a Mil- 
waukee Sewerage Commission, which 
built, the following spring, a testing 
station at the rivers’ mouth to try out 
all known methods of sewage disposal. 

Eventually Milwaukee’s engineers 
learned of an experiment in Manchest- 
er, England, in which sewage was 
treated by aeration. From this the 
Commission finally developed the Ac- 
tivated Sludge method of sewage puri- 
fication. Milwaukee spent $600,000 in 
tests, and in building a large trial 
system, then it built and placed in 
operation in 1925 the world’s pioneer 
Activated Sludge plant. This plant has 
operated continuously ever since, and 
with an extension built in 1935, it now 
treats 125 million gallons of raw sew- 
age daily, drawn from an area of 152 
square miles populated by three-quar- 
ters of a million people. Today, about 


half the cost of operating the Milwau- 
kee disposal plant is paid by the sale 
of the 50,000 tons of fertilizer it pro- 
duces annually. (In other locations 
and under different market conditions, 
this figure might vary greatly.) 


To gardeners, this usable product is 
of prime importance. Every twenty- 
four hours Milwaukee produces 145 
tons of granular fertilizer (sold as Mil- 
organite) which analyzes 6% nitrogen, 
3% phosphoric acid, plus a trace of 
potash. Moisture is below 5%. 


Compared with common inorganic 
fertilizers, Milorganite breaks down 
and leaches out much more slowly. 
Some users, among them several golf 
courses and market gardeners, have re- 
ported valuable operational savings 
through application. once-or twice- 
yearly, where inorganic materials had 
required application in smaller quan- 
tities several times yearly. Being com- 
pletely organic in origin, Milorganite 
seems free of the tendency often com- 
plained of by farmers and orchard men 
to “make the ground get like con- 
crete”. It tends, in fact, to improve 
the texture of the soil. 

No ground limestone or chalk is 
added to the dried sludge in the Mil- 
waukee process. Even if desirable, 
such addition might involve legal com- 
plications, since the Sewerage Com- 
mission is actually empowered primar- 
ily to treat sewage, not to engage in 
competition with private enterprise. 
Other localities planning similar dis- 
posal plants would do well to clarify 
this point before making final decision 
on methods and end-product. 

In the matter of using the Milwau- 
kee system as a model for other muni- 
cipalities, John H. Fowles, Assistant to 
the Chief Engineer of the Milwaukee 
plant, recommends caution. Local 
conditions differ greatly in the type 
and composition of industrial wastes, 
he says. These differences, as well as 
others, might require important de- 
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partures from the Milwaukee method. 

The city’s pioneer system, however, 
is no secret. As Mr. Fowles describes 
it for the layman, raw sewage from the 
entire metropolitan district flows con- 
tinuously into the plant, located on an 
isthmus in the harbor at the river’s 
mouth. Coarse screens remove sticks, 
rags, and other large, bulky objects. 
Grit chambers settle out mineral par- 
ticles such as sand, gravel and cinders, 
then fine screens remove small fibrous 
materials such as fruit peels, grain and 
leaves, which are incinerated along 
with the larger indigestibles. The 
screened sewage flows to a mixing 
chamber, where there is added to it 
25% by volume of activated sludge 
taken from the purified sewage farther 
along in the system. This 25%, acting 
somewhat like yeast in bread dough, 
begins the bacterial action necessary 
for purification. 

For six hours the sewage flows slow- 
ly through aeration tanks in which air 
at ten pounds pressure rises through 
porous silica plates in. the tank bot- 
toms and is diffused through the sew- 
age. Then settling tanks allow the 
sludge to settle out of the purified 
sewage. Part of this sludge (that 25%, 
remember? ) is diverted back to acti- 
vate the incoming raw sewage. The 
balance is dried and sold as Milorgan- 
ite. Into Lake Michigan goes the clear, 
harmless effluent. 

In arid sections of the American 
west, this effluent might profitably be 
used for irrigation, since it contains the 
same percentage of nitrogen as does 
the sludge before it is dried for fertil- 
izer. This use, of course, would be al- 
ternative to the possibility of feeding 
water plants for composting on the 
materials dissolved in the effluent. 

Since it does not use the digesting 
process which Sir Albert Howard men- 
tions as being used at Dartford, Mil- 
waukee’s plant produces no methane 
for fuel. This is offset by the improved 
quality of the fertilizer produced under 
the Activated Sludge process. 

Milorganite, selling currently for 
$26 per ton, seems somewhat too val- 
uable for large-scale composting, 
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though home gardeners might use it 
for this purpose, adding ground lime- 
stone to suit their needs. 

Users of Milorganite (chiefly mar. 
ket gardeners in this case) have ffe- 
quently reported that under careful 
tests this organic plant food has shown 
added vegetable growth, compared 
with an equal investment in common 
inorganic fertilizers. This is in addi- 
tion to such benefits as slower break- 
down and improved soil texture. 


At least one other large Wisconsin 
city develops a usable product from 
its sewage. Madison, the state capital, 
operates a trickling filter plant which 
treats about one-third of the metro- 
politan district’s sewage, and an acti- 
vated sludge plant which treats the 
balance. The air-dried granular sludge 
is sold locally; it contains on a dry 
basis about 3% nitrogen, %4 to 1% 
phosphorus, and 50% humus. This is 
the natural product of the works, and 
no attempt is made to alter its chem- 
ical balance for commercial purposes. 


It is interesting to speculate on what 
might be done by a city like Chicago. 
Basing our dream on Milwaukee’s f- 
gures, we may picture the sprawling 
Illinois metropolis and her little sisters 
producing well over a quarter of a mil- 
lion tons of humus-laden organic fer- 
tilizer yearly, and scattering it like a 
benign goddess of fertility over the 
deep, flat, hard-worked lands of Ill 
nois, helping them to soak up rainfall, 
to produce even bigger crops of corn 
in their cultivated years and greener 
grasses and legumes when their rota- 
tions wheel through the years of cov- 
ered ground. (And Chicago’s dry- 
throated cry for more Lake Michigan 
water to flush her toilets down the 
Mississippi might. cease! ) 

Perhaps some day soon, urban 
Americans will fully awaken to the 
needs of our nation’s soil—chiefly its 
desperate need of help in maintaining 
itself as a fertile, living base for our 
future life. Surely we may hope that 
then many other populous districts 
will follow the lead of Milwaukee and 
return their wasted plant foods to the 
hungry land, 
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Review of the Book Tomorrow’s Food 
by James Rorty and N. P. Nor- 
man, M. D. (Prentice-Hall, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York City 1947 
$3.50.) 


Health books do not, as a rule, form 
part of my reading diet. But in order 
to qualify for a reviewer of this book 
I might say that hundreds of pre-med 
students have gone through my classes 
and are probably not the worse off for 
it. The trouble with nutrition experts 
is that you find at all times suitable 
authorities for either side of a contro- 
versy. Thus, when I received Tomor- 
row’s Food | made up my mind to be 
particularly cautious, since I know and 
like one of the authors and since I 
have the same publisher for one of my 
books. After this introduction, I can 
truthfully come to the conclusion: 
This is one of the most readable books 
I have ever read and one that will do 
an immense amount of good to health- 
conscious people. 

The authors have no axe to grind 
and are not connected with any in- 
dustry, not even the health food in- 
dustry. Mr. Rorty is, of course, well- 
known for the charm and brilliancy of 
his writing and for his delight in de- 
bunking falsehoods. If there is a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Nock, Rorty is the one. 
A merely startling book is apt to be- 
come tedious for an intelligent reader, 
but the authors have been preserved 
from this danger by their well-balanc- 
ed approach. They make a very good 
team. 

The most startling thing I have 
come across during the last two years 
was the approach to DDT. Its danger 
is known. The fact that it becomes 
absorbed by skin and other tissues is 
proved. It has been shown that rats 
died when they were fed milk from 
DDT-sprayed cows. Yet, and that is 
the most incredible feature, the Gov- 
ernment released DDT to interested 


industries who now advocate the use 
of the poison in dairy barns. 

This pattern of incredible stu- 
pidity, lack of character, business en- 
thusiasm, yielding to money interests 
or whatever the underlying fact, is ex- 
posed repeatedly in this book. The 
most startling feature was the weak- 
ness of Government scientists in yield- 
ing to the milling interests who advo- 
cate white flour, as described on p. 67. 
But this seemingly incredible picture 
of scientific weakness is inevitably con- 
nected with the nature of research: A 
scientist conditions his findings to 
given and clearly stated premises. 
Once he gets beyond this field of con- 
ditional truth he is just as foolish as 
everyone else, if not more so; for 
specialization and authority in a re- 
stricted field rarely foster the develop- 
ment of commonsense. 

An interesting example of this is the 
report on the nutrition expert in the 
Office of Experiment Stations who 
stated that the belief in the goodness 
of fresh fruit and vegetable was just 
a left-over of old superstitions. Never- 
theless, this expert was in his day just 
as convinced of the truth of his opin- 
ion as the experts of our age are con- 
vinced of the opposite. That is the 
trouble with all books of this type— 
they must rely on one kind of expert 
to refute another expert. The inven- 
tors of the irradiation process and the 
chemists who made synthetic “vita- 
mins” were sure of adding valuable 
bits to our diet. Those who fortify 
white bread probably felt that, by 
having a good advertising approach, 
they would at the same time make up 
for the loss that occurs to the food 
values of grains treated by modern 
milling methods, while supplying the 
millers with a wonderful side income. 
But now we discover that vitamins in 
synthetic form may be extremely dan- 
gerous to our health. Where is the 
truth? The authors are not philoso- 
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phers, they are reporters of other peo- 
ple’s findings, and even give a third 
possibility: When tests were run on a 
group of students, some getting vita- 
mins, others pills without any value, 
the result was approximately the same 
for either group. Well then, are forti- 
fied foods healthful, dangerous or use- 
less and innocuous? 

This is where, in my opinion, the 
practical value of this book lies—it 
emphasizes the value of natural food. 
It doesn’t advocate nuts and roots, 
meatless and sugarless diets, saltless 
and fruit foods; it merely comes to the 
normal conclusion that natural foods 
are sound. It debunks the health rac- 
ket just as much as the chemical in- 
dustries and their lucrative methods 
of scaring people into buying unneces- 
sary additions. The authors arrive at 
their results by statistical data, by his- 
torical and anthropological analyses, 
by a strict emphasis on how mankind 
managed to be healthy and an investi- 
gation of factors that changed the pic- 
ture to the present state of poor 
health, deficiency disease, draft board 


You Can Help 
The Organic Cause 


You can help by handing out our 
subscription-getting booklets to gar- 
deners in your community. Even 
neighbors, co-workers, fellow mem- 
bers in your church, clubs and or- 
ganizations are prospects. They will 
thank you for giving them this book- 
let, for it may be the means of con- 
verting them into successful, organic 
gardeners. It will show them that 
fertile soil is the foundation of 
healthy crops, healthy live-stock and 
healthy human beings. It points out 
the folly and dangers of using chem- 
ical fertilizers. 


You don’t have to give a sales talk 
or make a follow-up, for the booklet 
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rejections, etc. Sir Albert Howard and 
the methods of Organic Gardening ge 
their due share of emphasis. 


The health-conscious housewife and 
student will additionally benefit by 
Dr. Norman’s appendix—how to ext 
sensibly without vitamin charts. Ther 
is only one addition I should like to 
make to it and I can speak as one who 
never had any illness at all, not even 
the supposedly necessary children’ 
diseases, nor was I rejected by my 
draft board. Whenever someone wants 
to sell me something good for my 
health I wonder whether his concem 
for my well-being may not includ 
some concern for his own profits. True, 
sometimes a thing may be good for 
both parties, the producer and the 
consumer, but as soon as there is an 
excessive pressure one way or another, 
I am sure that it is not good for me— 
Then I go out in my garden and look 
at my own cabbages and carrots and 
am glad that my wife knows how to 
bake a good loaf of rye bread. 


Heinrich Meyer 


in itself will induce them to sub- 
scribe.. Through a coded coupon we 
can trace each subscription to your 
efforts. For this easy, spare-time ac- 
tivity you will receive a liberal com- 
mission. 

During the past 10 months, read- 
er-subscribers who have handed 
these booklets out among their 
friends were directly responsible for 
adding 1,725 new subscribers to our 
mailing list. 


® Send For Your FREE Booklets 

Write to Organic Gardening, 
Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will be 
glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets, 
State the amount you want. 
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Stapelia flower 


Wayne Winters 


Odd an 


By JEAN 


= “star within a star” is the 
unique blossom of a “stapelia”, or 
“rattlesnake” cactus. The latter name 
is given because the sinuous branches 
of the plant trail over the ground in 
much the same manner as a snake 
writhing over it. One of the odd facts 
about this particular flower is, that it 
does not come from the arid regions of 
the Southwest, where such flowers are 
fairly common. No, this blossom was 
grown in Wyoming, where such a plant 
is indeed a rarity. It will be noted that 
the queerly-shaped specimen is sym- 
metrical in every way, and that the 
smaller star has the same number of 
points as has the larger one. This is 
unfailingly true of all the cactus plants 
of the stapelia family. 

The spiny, sinuous branches are suc- 
culents, and contain a small amount of 
water that might indeed look large to 
a starving man on the desert. Persons 


experienced in desert travel say that- 


there is no reason why anyone should 
starve for a drink as long as there is 
a cactus plant in sight, (and there 
usually is). Just cut into the body of 
the plant and soon you will see beads 
of moisture forming. Of course some 
of the varieties store more water than 
others, and it is no uncommon sight 
to see certain types of the barrel cac- 
tus fairly bulging with excess moisture 


McCALEB 


after one of the infrequent showers 
in the vast sandy stretches of the des- 
ert in New Mexico and Arizona. 
Squeeze the whitish pulp with your 
hands and soon you will have a re- 
freshing drink for yourself or your 
horse. And look at your hands after 
you’ve refreshed yourself. Many types 
of cactus are a real beauty treatment 
for the hands, for they will be snowy 
white and soft after handling the pulp. 


The value of the cactus as food, 
building material, drinking water, and 
for making candy can hardly be over- 
estimated. Many birds know they are 
safe when they build their nests in the 
cactus branches and they can live on 
the tiny seeds and the fruits of some 
cactus plants. Pack rats, too, so com- 
mon in the desert, will build up a home 
from cactus sticks. 


The ability to store water shows 
how well the cactus has adapted itself 
to desert conditions. Archeologists, 
digging several feet into the sand, have 
discovered the roots of this amazing 
plant extending many feet into the 
sand, in search of moisture. The cac- 
tus of the desert is one of the common- 
est sights, but the one pictured here 
was grown in a pot. What a rare sight, 
to see its gorgeous blossom in the dead 
of winter! 
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By LAWRENCE LAMONT 


Terrace with a barbe- 
cue pit and the table all 
set offers possibilities to 

the tired gardener. 


GARDEN 


FURNITURE 


Many times I have been con- 


fronted with the problem of producing 
for a client the type of outdoor living- 
room which would harmonize with his 
house and social standing in the com- 
munity only to discover that his wife 
or he had picked up a lot of novel 
ideas which were never discussed when 
the plans were first gone over. 

Some of these after-thoughts if car- 
ried out would mean a complete over- 
throw of all the work which had gone 
before. A garden plan is worked out 
every bit as carefully as a house plan 
and its entire effect can be destroyed 
by adding to it hit-or-miss. 

Garden furniture should by no 
means be left to chance. What can be 
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more disturbing than a lot of varicol- 
ored chairs whose bright colors clash 
with the natural symphony of a well 
planned border of annuals or peren- 
nials. Every landscape architect works 
painstakingly over the problem of 
blending the colors, the texture, the 
relative heights, succession of bloom, 
the horticultural needs of the plants, 
which are the paints on his palette. All 
this time and effort can be undone in 
an instant. 

I have found the best solution for 
the addition of furniture to the flower 
bed is to introduce a note of white. 
White is neutral. White light com- 
bines all the colors in the rainbow and 
for this reason does not clash with the 
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flowers. Another feature about white 
chairs is that it is much easier to be 
sure that they are clean. There is no 
danger of soiling one’s clothing by sit- 
ting in a chair which looks clean but 
is not. This is quite important where 
outdoor furniture is concerned. 

Green, which if it is a natural green, 
may be used very successfully as the 
color for the legs of these white chairs. 
However, chairs which are completely 
green have a false note as it appears 
that they are being camouflaged. Well- 
designed furniture need not be camou- 
flaged and need not be smuggled into 
the picture. Good furniture well- 
chosen is as much a part of the out- 
door living-room as the flowers them- 
selves, and like a well-planned border 
they should be thought through so 
that they are in character. 

Where the outdoor furniture is to be 
closely tied in with trees and large 
shrubs, the scale becomes larger and 


the light construction and the colors 
suggested above are out of place. Here 
we suggest heavier construction and a 
more subdued tone. Furniture done 
in the rustic manner or made of cy- 
press, even pine with a walnut stain, 
is Satisfactory. The brown forest color 
is more in keeping where the furniture 
becomes a part of the pattern with 
trees and shrubs. : 


On the terrace near the house where 
the evidence of man’s handiwork pre- 
dominates and the plant world plays 
a relatively minor role, garden furni- 
ture of a more elaborate design may be 
used. In some cases, when the archi- 
tecture so indicates, even bright and 
gaudy colors may be perfectly in keep- 
ing. The architecture of the southwest 
suggests bright splashes of color. 


With garden furiture as with every- 
thing else the rule should be, appro- 
priation of selection and unity of plan. 


A less presumptuous lay- 
out—the barbecue pit bal- 
_ anced by a stone bench, 
with shrubbery making the 


area private and cool. 
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Albert Norman, rose hybridizer, 
writes in the March 1947 number of 
Northwest Gardens and Homes that 
he used to have great trouble with 
damping off of rose seedlings until he 
started sterilizing the soil. He adds, 
however, a remark which shows that 
this may become even more danger- 
ous: “I find that great care must be 
exercised to see that the soil does not 
become reinfected or the results will 
be much worse than if it were not 
sterilized at all.” He therefore uses 
new flats every year. Our contributor, 
Mr. Pfund, a wellknown Chicago nurs- 
eryman, found that the use of compst 
did away entirely with damping off 
in seed flats. 


Lawns are probably the type of 
garden with which most people come 
most frequently to grips. Watering 
and mowing or paying the bills of the 
busy yardman are as sure as. taxes. 
Then you observe weeds in your lawn 
and are unhappy. Why can’t I have a 
perfect turf? Personally, I am indif- 
ferent to a few unexpected plants, as 
long as they are not dandelions and 
plantains. I was therefore happy to 
see a wellknown English garden ex- 
pert, Michael Vaughan, write in My 
Garden, March 1947: “Why should a 
few plants other than grass be regard- 
ed with abhorrence? They may ac- 
tually be beneficial (white clover, for 
instance, in lawns which burn); for it 
is the general effect that tells. The 
lawn is there to provide an area of 
green—most soothing of all colors— 
and a few strangers among its grass 
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by H. K. MEYER 


seldom mar that effect.” This philo- 
sophical attitude will allow a man to 
enjoy his lawn when a perfectionist 
attitude, contrary to all natural laws 
of mixed growth, must make him un- 
happy. Unless gardening can be en- 
joyable, there is something wrong with 
the gardener as well as with the gar- 
den. 


Dr. E. M. Anderson of Rogers 
Brothers in Chicago has been active as 
a breeder of new peas for freezing. | 
learned from his article on the new in- 
troductions, one of which received an 
All American medal, that the canners 
seek peas of a light color, such as Per- 
fection, while the freezers want dark 
green peas such as Thomas Laxton. 
It so happens that Perfection ripens 
more at the same time while the dark 
green peas have a longer succession 
of maturity. By proper selection and 
crossing, the desirable color of the one 
and the more uniform maturity of the 
other were combined, and hardiness, 
wilt resistance and good flavor bred 
into the bargain. The names of the 
new peas are Victory Freezer, Bonner, 
Oneida and Navajo. 


Of the other All American selec- 
tions, cosmos Radiance, rose-colored 
with a deep crimson-maroon zone, 18 
the most startling. The originators, 
Bodger Seeds Ltd., sent me a trial 
package and I am looking forward to 
those cosmos plants.. The Burpee 
Company originated an all double 
ruffled petunia. Formerly such seed 
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came from Japan, but during the last 
few years, one hybridizer set his mind 
to it and produced an equal in this 
country. He is going to continue with 
his breeding program and we may ex- 
pect from his skill many other im- 
proved or startling flowers. Under nat- 
yral conditions hybridization goes on 
all the time, but man, having learned 
the secret, can now speed up the proc- 
ess. There is nothing unnatural about 
hybrids, since you cannot compel na- 
ture to do something unnatural, you 
can only force it to produce the nat- 
ural more frequently. 


—o— 


California Agriculture for January 
1945 discussed and pictured the effect 
of organic matter placed on the sur- 
face in irrigation areas. A week after 
a heavy surface application of organic 
matter a piece of ground was irrigated. 
It took only 35 minutes for the water 
to enter the soil, whereas previously, 
without such a surface mulch, it took 
three to four hours for the same 
amount of water to become absorbed. 
Ammonium sulphate and some other 
commercials also have an adverse 
effect on water penetration. Before 
long, the growers who use oil for weed 
killing will start wailing too. What 
an intelligent man can anticipate quite 
easily those who advocate oil treat- 
ment are not apt to stress. But nature 
cannot be fooled. 


—o— 


Delphiniums are raised in America 
from seed, in Europe from cuttings. 
Nurserymen supply, of course, del- 
phinium plants in this country too, 
but the delphinium has not yet fully 
reached the stage of the chrysanthe- 
mum—named varieties are not yet the 
tule of the catalogues. Here a great 
field lies ahead for enterprising nurs- 
erymen. In this connection we should 
also call attention to the success of 
the compost method, about which I 
reported in the latest yearbook of the 


American Delphinium Society, DEL- 
PHINIUM edited by Isabelle M. 
Wenk. In the same yearbook you will 
find a report by one of the wellknown 
growers, Jack Offerman of Seattle, 
Washington, many times a winner at 
exhibitions. He says: “For the past 
year I have been growing my Delphin- 
iums in soil with compost as a fertil- 
izer. I want to thank Organic Garden- 
ing for the excellent literature they 
provided which prompted me to try 
this type of humus-forming material, 
which I believe is the safest practice.” 


—o— 


According to Seed World, Dr. Park- 
er of the Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station crossed collards and kale and 
produced a new vegetable, high in 
vitamins, that can ‘stay out during 
winters and is sown in Virginia during 
August. 


—o— 


Mulching in Orchards, long praticed 
in various parts of the country and 
frequently; recommended by the New 
York Experiment Station, has been 
widely praised in the Northwest where 
a grower ceased discing and cutting 
the fine feeder roots of his trees and 
began to increase the humus content 
of the soil with all efforts. Even the 
pruned branches were returned to the 
orchard and now supply the trees with 


the very minerals that the tree had 


formerly picked up. Only, now the 
minerals are in organic form. 


—o— 


The North Dakota Experiment 
Station reports in its Bimonthly Bul- . 
letin, January-February 1947 about 
residual effects of different fertilizer 
treatments, applied to old brome grass 
sod. Manure ranked higher than am- 
monium sulphate and superphosphate 
and a combination of these two. An- 
other scientific proof for the strength 
of the organic position! 


Disposal of Whastes, 


4 HAT can a gardener do with 


pine needles? Can we use sawdust for 
mulching or should we compost the 
material? Can we put leaves into the 
ground without first composting 
them? These are a few of the ques- 
tions that confront us through the 
year and to which simple answers can 
be given. A great amount of research 
has gone into the new booklet, Organ- 
ic Fertilizers, which is to appear in 
June as the first issue of next year’s 
Gardener's Book Club; but we wish 
to give here the principles so that the 
intelligent reader can figure out for 
himself what is involved in the dis- 
posal of various forms of organic mat- 
ter. 

Material of all sorts can be handled 
in three different ways—1. composting 
it 2. using it for mulching 3. putting 
it into the ground as it is. Sometimes 
all three methods can be combined; 
usually, one or the other is preferable 
in a given region. Besides, certain 
plants respond more favorably to one 
method than to the others. 

All material can be composted pro- 
vided that sufficient nitrogen and mois- 
ture are added and that in the early 
stage of decomposition air is supplied 
by funnels, turning, and proper mixing 


of materials. A heap of pine needles 


mats so much that air penetration 
is hampered; put in some fresh veget- 
able wastes or stalky weed material 
and air will come in. Make the layers 
of earth a little thicker in order to 
keep water from running through and 
off, and you make conditions better 
for bacterial growth. Use fresh moist 
manure instead of dried bagged mater- 
ial or apply the bagged material after 
you have let it soak for a day and you 
can get compost. 

Can activators take the place of 
manure? It would not seem so, be- 
cause manure is not only a rich natur- 
al source of bacteria, but also supplies 
nitrogen and hormones. The nitrogen 
is needed for growth food of the bac- 
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teria as they break up the plant ma- 
terial that supplies them with carbo- 
hydrate energy food. If manure js 
not available, use hoof and horn dust, 
dried or even fresh blood, leather dust, 
or any number of the nitrogenous ma- 
terials that the new booklet lists, 
Dried poultry manure is also very 
effective and easily obtainable in the 
market; just be sure that the heap is 
thoroughly moist when you make it. 
Water will otherwise never penetrate 
and the bacteria and fungus spores 
will die from lack of a suitable med- 
ium. Activators may hasten the 
breakdown, but they cannot make up 
for moisture and nitrogen. 

What about apple pomace, grape 
pomace, citrus peels in quantity? Is 
that material not too acid for the com- 
post heap? You have probably had 
occasion to notice that the brown 
spots in an old apple or pear are not 
acid and tart, but very sweet. As 
fruit material starts rotting, the acids 
are broken up into their constituents 
and the material becomes sweet. The 
constituents are carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, all of which are perfectly safe. 
To further the rot organisms you can 
rely not only on the nitrogen addition, 
but also on the sprinkling of lime, 
which makes the medium suitable for 
the growth of desirable bacteria. The 
same goes for straw, pine needles, saw- 
dust, etc. 

Of the latter, we usually advise 
not to use more than 8 to 10 per cent 
of the total volume of the heap. Why? 
Because such material packs easily 
and then makes proper separation im- 
possible. If you can mix a greater 
amount of manure in with pine needles 
or sawdust, if you interlace fresh green 
matter in quantity, you will neverthe- 
less get good compost in time. It may 
take a little longer than if you used 
only fresh vegetable matter, grass clip- 
pings, and other substances that are 
already moist; for the sawdust, pine 
needles, dry leaves first have to soak 
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up water again before they can_be 
worked upon by microorganisms. The 
organic compounds that occur in soft- 
wood residues, such as pine needles, 
fr sawdust and the like, are compli- 
cated and do not break up so rapidly; 
in fact, the resins may resist for long 
periods and turpentine can be used 
effectively not only to frighten bacter- 
ia away, but even to destroy them. In 
order to overcome that handicap you 
have to use other plant matter which 
gives the bacteria a good growing 
medium. 

Using such materials for mulching 
is a different problem. Qne reader 


‘from the Southwest wrote that he 


mulched a garden with alfalfa hay, 
that the hay dried up and reflected 
the heat of the sun and caused burning 
of his plants. This is possible and can 
be overcome only by liberal use of ir- 
rigation, a matter that should be con- 
sidered also in order not to create a 
fire hazard. A sawdust mulch is quite 
satisfactory in moist regions, especial- 
ly under trees, shrubs, berries, but not 
for the garden. If you mean to use 
sawdust in the garden you must be 
sure to apply at the same time some 
source of nitrogen, let us say some 
bagged sheep, cow or poultry manure, 
if fresh manures are unobtainable, be- 
cause otherwise the bacteria will work 
up from the ground and utilize soil 
nitrogen for breaking down the saw- 
dust. That would deprive the growing 
plants of the nitrogen in the soil. The 
same would happen if you used a 
thick layer of pine needles; only there 
would be an additional disadvantage 
—pine needles may shed water rather 
quickly instead of absorbing it. By 
layering the sawdust and pine needles 
not only with manures but also some 
earth you escape that danger and fur- 
ther break-down. With dry leaves the 
problem is less serious and oak leaves 
will in a moist region at least, decay 
as well as straw or other recommended 
mulches. 

Straw and salt hay are widely used, 
corn cobs have proved equally satis- 
factory in my own practice in Em- 
maus, around fruit trees, berries and 
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ornamental shrubs. Obviously, in a 
dry region the matter is different and 
a supply of earth mixed in with the 
mulch material will bind the sub- 
stance together and make work easier 
for the bacteria. Considering straw, 
hay and other dry materials, we 
should say that they are inferior to 
fresh green substances in more than 
the moisture-holding respect; young 
green plant matter is richer in nitrogen 
than strawy stalky material; it will 
therefore break down more quickly 
and thoroughly than straw and hay. 
To overcome this, add again some 
extra nitrogen in the form of fresh or 
bagged manures and possibly chop 
up the material so that it packs more 
easily. In making large amounts of 
compost commercially in Connecticut, 
we sent various types of straw and 
hay together with the manure through 
a silage cutter, wetted the output thor- 
oughly and got compost within a re- 
cord time. The home gardener cannot 
use such equipment, but he can follow 
the same principle and try to hold 
moisture by interlayering dry matter 
with earth and soaked manure. 

This brings us to the third possibil- 
ity, putting plant wastes into the 
ground without first composting. 
Again, much depends on the nitrogen 
aspect and the moisture. In a dry re- 
gion you do not want to bury straw 
or leaves collected from your shade 
trees without thoroughly soaking the 
material first. In the moister North- 
east, South Atlantic states, Northwest 
and Northern California and in the 
Gulf coast region, this precaution is 
not necessary; but you will here too 
recall that the bacteria need growth 
food besides energy food and that, 
therefore, you want to sprinkle man- 
ure, preferably rich poultry manure, 
on the leaves before turning them 
under. You rely in this case on the 
bacteria already in the soil or attach- 
ing to and living in the manure and 
leaves or even straw. That means that 
you cannot very well make a success 
of your garden if you turn under dry 
plant matter and then immediately 
plant a crop. In other words, turn 
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such stuff under at the end of the 
growing season. 

Let me conclude with a personal re- 
miniscence about my small Pennsyl- 
vania farm. When we bought it, my 
wife and I went out with the pick axe 
during March and April to get out 
the mallows and other weeds. For a 
hundred years or so the garden had 
been worked in the same spot where 
we found it, right next to the house 
that is over a hundred years old. The 
farmers had, no doubt, put in pig 
manure and other barn wastes; yet 
the soil was at that time like a piece 
of concrete. I wanted to play around 
also with the Chinese method of trans- 
planting small grains, and we had to 
use the pick axe in order to make a 
dent into the ground out in the field 
where corn had been grown the prev- 
ious year. Now, two years later, I 
could crumble the soil with my hand 
and push it away to see whether a 
hyacinth is coming up. 

How did this improvement come 
about? First, I raised the beds and 
provided thereby for better drainage 
and aeration, even if the paths during 
the rains of the first year looked like 
canals. Second, I applied in fall, 
twice since I bought the place, about 
a bushel of well-made compost per 
square yard. This is an estimate only, 
but agrees about with the facts. Third, 
before applying this compost, I dug 
under at least a bushel of leaves with 
a few hands full of dry poultry man- 
ure, horn dust and bone meal (mixed) 
for every square yard. And fourth, I 
did all my spading and working in fall, 
giving the winter weather a chance to 
break up the material. This also 
makes it easier work, because fall 
weather is nicer than spring weather 
and because in spring all I need to do 
is rake the beds smooth and sow 
the seeds. After the leaves and man- 
ure were spaded under roughly, 
though deeply, I raked the compost in 
on the top; but I took care that the 
appearance remained cloddy. Nothing 
is worse than a finely raked seedbed 
made in fall. All it does is to keep the 
water from penetrating. 
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As some others have written us, the 
top mulch and leaf mulch method j is 
suitable in California. I am sure that 
even there digging in leaves combined 
with some manure or horn dust or 
both will produce a loosening of the 
hard clays and adobes. The gumbo 
soils of the Gulf coast are black, but 
entirely without organic matter; ‘they 
are hard to work and require enor. 
mous power, but I have managed to 
get into them by the same methods 
that have succeeded in Pennsylvania; 
one may have to dig gumbo soils on 
wet days in order not to break one’s 
back or spade, but putting in sods, 
leaves and gin wastes has the same: 
effect on a gumbo soil as on a clay or 
loam soil elsewhere. Adding a mulch 
will furthermore help, because it helps 
store water and check run-off. 

Incidentally, Bermuda grass, s0 
much hated in irrigation areas, makes 
an excellent compost if layered high 
enough and shaved at the edges. It 
decays readily with adequate moisture 
supply. I noticed this in making the 
paths between flower beds of turned 
over Bermuda sods. The lower levels 
broke down splendidly while the top 
kept on growing. It could easily be 
shaved off with a trowel since it was 
resting on a pure humus layer of great 
mellowness. 

To sum up—take care always that 
plant material, nitrogen, moisture and 
air are present; take care that the 
breakdown takes place either above 
ground in a well-made compost heap 
or below ground after the growing sea- 
son or on the ground through the 
mulching process. Mulches may en- 
courage earwigs and sowbugs, neither 
of which does much damage to grow- 
ing crops; they may also encourage 
snails and slugs, both of which must be 
trapped and destroyed if crops are to 
grow. But whichever method or com- 
bination of methods you use, always 
keep in mind that all living things 
need protein besides carbohydrates 
and that the bacteria therefore must 
be given some nitrogen source, prefer- 
ably animal wastes, manures, horn, 
leather, etc., besides plant matter. 

H. Meyer 
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Garden ome dune 

NorTHeRN Garpvens: When watering, water well and rarely rather than 
often and superficially. 

The summer vegetables are sown in open ground and succession crops of 
others may be started. June is the month in most states when lima beans, sweet 
corn, winter squash, cucumbers, fall celery, late potatoes and succession crops 
of collards, beet, carrots, kohlrabi go out. 

The summer annuals can still be sown, but portulaca, morning-glory had 
best be first started now. 

House Plants can be kept outside, especially cacti, fuchsias, geraniums. © 
Tuberous begonias may be planted outside too. Put them in a cool half-shaded 
spot. 
f Bulbs that have ceased flowering need their leaves to store food for next 
year’s blossom. If some tulips have bloomed poorly, divide the clusters of bulbs 
and start them out in a new spot. By setting them more deeply or covering 
the old bulbs with a new layer of soil, after the leaves have died down, you will 
get fewer offsets and better flowers. If you want to increase your stock, plant 
them shallow. By the end of June most narcissus bulbs can be replanted if so 
desired. Under average conditions, replanting is simpler and less dangerous 
than storing bulbs inside. Dahlias and gladiolus may still be planted. 

Perennials may be started in seed beds or in specially prepared mixtures. 
Ihave had good results with delphiniums started early in the year, though 
commonly they are not sown until August. Some advise starting them in saw- 
dust, others rely on compost. 

Compost material is accruing now from the vegetable garden and the lawn 
areas. Make a trash pile and cover it roughly with earth until you have enough 
stuf to build a heap in one operation. Only then will good heating take place 
and only then will weed seeds be destroyed. 

Prune flowering shrubs before they go to seed so that the plants are not 
exhausted and can make good flowers next year. 

Lawns can be easily taken care of by an occasional hoeing out of unde- 
sirable weeds. This is so much surer, simpler, and safer than weed killing by 
chemicals. The grass will soon overgrow bare spots. 


SouTHERN Garpens: Beans, cantaloupes, sweet corn, eggplant plants, okra, 
field peas, soybeans, sweet potatoes, squash and tomato plants can still go out 
inmost states. Fall cabbage, carrots, rutabagas are started by the middle of the 
month in the middle South and in other warm regions. Along the California 
South Coast broccoli goes out, too, while beans, beets, carrots, radish, turnips, 
cauliflower, cantaloupes, celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, melons, peppers, squash 
and tomatoes may be continued. 

Do not overprune climbers, but let all roses rest without feeding them and 
forcing them on through the summer. 

Catch slugs under turned over grapefruit skins. Trap sowbugs under pieces 
of old board. For ant control in and about the house Magi-Kill and jelly may be 
used most successfully. It can be placed on small stones in little dabs and will 
then not contaminate your precious soil. It even controls the Argentine ant. 
splendidly. 
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Please do not order 
Order through a book dealer 


- Isaac Phillipps Roberts, AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF A FARM BOY. (Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 1946. $2.50) 


This book was written and first published 
in 1916 and has now come out in a new 
edition. Professor Roberts was born in Sen- 
eca County, New York, in the year 1833 ana 
died in California in 1928. Thus his life 
comprises almost a hundred years, the years 
during which America grew from a poorly 
populated “colonial” country supplying the 
world markets with raw materials like cot- 
ton, tobacco, and, later, grain, to a highly 
industrialized land and the world’s most 
prominent creditor nation. Roberts upheld 
during this period the idea of farming and 
the knowledge that, after all, our very ex- 
istence depends on the farmer. Those who 
now go back to the country to find salvation 
from the intricacies of modern city life will 
not only relish the spirit of this autobiogra- 
phy, but they will also profit by the detailed 
bits of description and information. How 
the pioneers made mortar, what food was 
eaten on the farms, what nails cost in those 
days, how humus was preserved, how weeds 
arrived and were taken care of, how the 
first alsike clover sown had to be imported 
from abroad, etc. 

“No one understood then and few under- 
stand now,” says he, “that the difference be- 
tween our outgo and our income was largely 
secured through parting with the unearned 
natural resources of the land, such as wood, 
humus, nitrogen, potash and phosphate of 
lime.” Three times he moved westward to 
the enchanting new lands, but he returned 
and sums up his impressions that, to this 
very day, a young man could make a good 
living on the apple farm which saw his 
youth, depleted though the soil had become. 
The life at Cornell University, connections 
with the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, and a quiet evening in Cal- 
ifornia end the book after a description of 
his manhood years in Iowa. When he was 
recommended to a position at State College, 
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these books from us. 
or directly from the publisher. 


one of the trustees, a physician, noted among 
other things for his strong language, said: 
“That pile of recommendations isn’t worth 
a damn. I can get twice as many certifying 
that I am a good Methodist minister. Do 
you know this man Roberts and what stuf 
he is made of?” Apparently he was of the 
right stuff and people saw it, for he ultimate- 
ly became the first dean of Cornell’s school 
of agriculture, which has always remained 
among the leading and most widely useful 
institutions in the United States. A fine book, 
worth having. Very highly recommended. 


Mary Deputy Lamson, GARDENING WITH 
SHRUBS AND SMALL FLOWERING TREES 
(M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 114 East 
32, New York 16, N. Y. $2.75) 


Mrs. Lamson is a trained and practising 
landscape architect of wide repute. Her new 
contribution to the growing shelf of extreme- 
ly useful books on gardening published by 
M. Barrows and Co. will be welcomed by 
house owners and garden lovers all over the 
country, especially if they have come to ap- 
preciate the author’s wide knowledge and 
gift of presentation from the many articles 
she contributes to magazines and papers. To 
show what all is contained let us scrutinize 
some of her lists: Shrubs for Winter color, 
with suggestions as to where to use what 
shrub. Shrub Values, giving the general 
foliage effect. Shrubs with Flowers, giving 
pages full of selections, of white, blue, red, 
yellow, pink, etc. blooming shrubs. Shrubs 
in fall color, describing foliage effect and 
general appearance after the leaves turn. 
And so the book continues, giving good ad- 
vice on planting and soil treatment, acidity 
preferences, etc, Everyone should be able to 
make good use of it except the Southern 
gardener. Unfortunately the South is not 
represented and we suggest that the next 
edition contain two more chapters, one for 
the midsouth and one for the subtropical re- 
gions. Well recommended. 
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obits Blight 


: By B. F. LUTMAN 
Professor Emeritus, University of Vermont 


J UST about one hundred years ago, 
the potato fields of northern Europe 
and America were swept by a new, 
devastating disease which rotted the 
foliage and tubers. Since it appeared 
late in the growing season, it came 
to be known as the late blight and 
was found to be due to a fungus which 
had been named Phyzophthora tinfest- 
ans. 

The potato had been cultivated in 
Europe and America about 250 years 
without serious loss from disease. 
Then, this devastating blast came 
from out of somewhere and so com- 
pletely ruined the potatoes that in 
some parts of Ireland, the varieties 
grown before the blight years were 
completely wiped out and are known 
today only by their names and de- 
scriptions. 

The origin of this sudden epidemic 
has never been satisfactorily explain- 
ed but it may be pointed out that it 
was timed to the introduction of 
chemical fertilizers into agriculture in 
1846. Other suggestions have been 
made to explain this explosive out- 
break, none of them entirely satisfac- 
tory. Very unfavorable weather in the 
form of a cold, cloudy, rainy summer 
had much to do with it, or at least ag- 
gravated the extent of the loss. 

The tomato plant, a member of the 
same family as the tomato, the Solan- 
ums, was occasionally attacked by a 
similar fungus but the loss was com- 
paratively small and never reached ep- 
idemic proportions. The fungus on 
the tomato, although exactly resemb- 
ling that on the potato when they 
were examined under the microscope, 
was apparently slightly different in its 
habit of growth. It was what was 
known to special students of the fung- 


us groups as a variety or “strain.” 
Such a strain usually attacks one var- 
iety of plant more easily than it does 
its neighboring or related varieties. 

Now, a hundred years later we have 
another epidemic of late blight but 
this time on the tomato plarfts. The 
season of 1946 was ideal for the devel- 
opment of the late blight fungus; 
again, as in 1846, a rainy, cool sum- 
mer with a rank growth of foliage and 
a very late maturity of the fruits. The 
loss on the potato crop this season was 
not nearly as serious as in many other 
summers and the potato crop was so 
immense that millions of bushels 
found no market and have _ been 
thrown out in the fields to rot. On the 
other hand, from a third to a half of 
the commercial tomato crop was ruin- 
ed and a majority of home gardeners 
had some blight or loss. The question 
that is puzzling all. tomato growers 
today is whether a similar blow will 
fall on their tomato plants this year. 

We must frankly admit in the be- 
ginning that we do not know how the 
tomato late blight carries over from 
one year to the next. The fungus, as 
it usually appears, is very susceptible 
to drying out so that some other stage 
or form must carry it along during the 
winter. One of the numerous suggest- 
ions that has been made is that some 
more resistant stage must carry it 
along during the winter probably on 
the tomato plant remains although 
possibly in the soil. While no such 
resting bodies have been discovered 
as yet, tomato plant remains must be 
under suspicion. 

Another suggestion is that the dis- 
ease is introduced each spring and 
summer from the extreme south, espe- 
cially the southern part of Florida, 
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where late blight occurs all winter 
long on both tomato plants and early 
potatoes. Two theories are advanced 
to describe the progress of the fungus 
northward each season. One of these 
theories is that wind or insects carry 
the spores north as the season ad- 
vances in a progress know as “hedge- 
hopping.” Another theory is that 
some of the tomato plants grown in 
cold frames or in the fields in Florida 
acquire the disease from neighboring 
infected fields before they are shipped 
north every season to provide early 
tomato plants for the commercial re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. 


During the last winter, late blight 
has been seen in gardens in Tampa 
Bay, Fla. but frost, during the period, 
February 2 to 11, had killed practic- 
ally all the volunteer tomato plants 
that had come up and might serve as 
carriers for the disease. At about the 
same time, late blight was common 
on both tomato and potato plants in 
the Everglades. 


Two strains of the fungus are known 
to exist; one destructive to the potato 
and the other to the tomato. But 
both strains may appear on the potato 
at the same time and in Indiana, both 
have been isolated from a shipment of 
Chippewa potatoes, presumably from 
Idaho. After isolation, they were in- 
oculated back into potato and tomato 
plants and caused the two forms of 
late blight. 


In view of all these facts and of our 
ignorance of the means by which the 
fungus is carried over from one sum- 
mer to the next, what should the 
grower of tomatoes do in order to 
avoid starting the disease in his home 
garden planting of tomatoes? 


1. Do not use tomato plant remains 
as humus unless they have been treat- 
ed to the high temperature of a humus 
pile to destroy the fungus resting bod- 
ies if such occur. The recommendation 
given to use tomato remains on to- 
mato plants should be withdrawn for 
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the present until we know more about 
the late blight fungus. 

2. Plant only sturdy, home-grown 
tomato plants that have been harden. 
ed off in cold frames. The tomato var. 
iety does not seem to matter so much 
since all the better sorts are suscept- 
ible under unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. 


3. Avoid southern-grown plants, 
They are usually from cold frames or 
fields and have been stimulated to 
rapid growth by heavy applications of 
commercial fertilizers containing a 
generous dose of nitrogen. As a result, 
they are leggy and succulent. The ab. 
sorbtion of large percentages of nitro- 
gen compounds leads to a high-water 
capacity in such plants. They contain 
more water than plants grown normal- 
ly and the late blight fungus attacks 
plants with a high water content more 
easily. Therefore, avoid such plants. 


4. Do not fertilize the tomato 
plants too heavily even with humus 
in the hills. A heavily fed tomato plant 
tends to run to foliage of the suscep- 
tible type, while the poorly fed have 
samller, thinner leaves and are some- 
what less susceptible. 


5. Keep the plants off the ground 
as much as possible by carefully; prun- 
ing them to a single stalk by removing 
all side branches as they appear in the 
axils of the leaves. Tie this stalk up 
to a stout stake at least four to five 
feet in height. The pruning and tying 
up of the plants must be repeated a 
number of times during the summer 
but if persisted will result in a tall 
plant without too much foliage and 
with all the leaves off the ground. The 
infection begins on the lower leaves 
as a rule where the circulation or ait 
is poor and the humidity increased 
from the soil. Such pruned plants have 
few leaves near the ground. They will 
yield, in spite of their slender growth, 
as many tomatoes as those that seem 
very much more vigorous. 

Last year, following this method, 
the writer had, and without resorting 
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to spraying, an average of about 30 
lage sized fruit on his Marglobe 
plants and no blight although the dis- 
ease WaS Common in nearly all gardens 
ground them. The season could not 
have been a worse one for disease and 
for the ripening of the fruit but prac- 
tically all the fruit ripened and not a 
ingle late blight spot appeared. 

6, After the last tomatoes are har- 
yested this fall, put the tomato plants 
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into a humus pile where they will be 
heated thoroughly. Of course they 
should not be turned under without 
treatment on any land that is to be 
planted the following year to tomato- 
es or potatoes. It would be better to 
play safe and even burn them than 
use them as untreated humus. 

7. Hope for a better growing season 
this summer with more sunshine and 
less coolness and humidity. . 


THE NEW METHODS of soil testing for humus with special 
reference to the quality of compost and manure, as developed by 
Dr. E. E. Pfeiffer were reported at the Annual Meeting of the Bio- 
Dynamic Farming and Gardening Association, R. D. 1, Chester, N. Y., 
as held March 21 to 23 at Threefold Farm. Possible ways of educating 
farmers and gardeners by an “on the job” training program, were 
discussed at some length. There were lectures on Soil Conservation, 
Soils and Humus, Beekeeping and Dairying besides a number of brief 
reports from members on experiences in applying Bio-Dynamic methods 
on their places. -A laboratory demonstration was given by Dr. Pfeif- 
fer and his assistants. The group saw a working example of what can 
be done by the “Small Holder” on the 5 acres Mr. and Mrs. Heckel 
have been developing for 3 years. At the closing session Drs. Linder, 
Whitmont and Laskel led a symposium on “Health” as connected 
with food and soil problems. Of quite as much interest as the pre- 
arranged program, were the opportunities for discussion both between 
and during the sessions, at mealtimes and in walks-about the Farm. 
The Association hopes to conduct a week’s educational conference in 
September of this year, when there will be time for taking up many 
subjects that could be barely touched on at the meeting just held. 
These Conferences are open also to non-members and notice of them 
will be sent to anyone interested. 
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| Basil 


By ARCHER P. WHALLON 


i IS not quite a lost art, but for a 
generation it has been a sadly reduced 
and neglected one—the art of cooking, 
canning and baking with home-grown 
culinary herbs rather than imported 
spices and flavors from the grocer’s 
shelves. From the long list of plants 
familiar to our great-grandmothers, 
sage for sausage, and dill for pickles, 
are about all that survive in American 
farm gardens. Now, for the past year 
or two, there has been a modest revi- 
val of the ancient art. Several new 
books treating of the growing and use 
of the culinary herbs have been pub- 
lished: a New York Fifth Avenue de- 
partment store opens an “Herb Farm 
Shop”, selling imported English pro- 
ducts at astonishing prices; and a 
Broadway actress starts domestic 
competition with her own “herb farm” 
in her native state of Kansas. 


This is all quite as it should be; for 


while the cost of the commercial con- 
diments, flavors and spices used by 
the ordinary family is small, and the 
monetary saving through the use of 
home-grown substitutes would not be 
important; their use would be to 
many an introduction to a new epicur- 
ean adventure in good living. Enter- 
prising market gardeners will also find 
them a profitable side line. Particular- 
ly is this the case with the sweet basils 
and summer savory. These plants 
should be common crops in American 
vegetable gardens. 


Should you notice the cans of Ital- 
ian-type tomatoes (whether the pro- 
duct is Italian imported or Californian 
grown) you will probably read on the 
label—“Flavored with sweet basil”— 
so somewhere this plant must be a 
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crop of some little commercial import- 
ance. And one of the varieties—the 
lettuce-leaved basil—ought to be re- 
garded as a salad crop, along with let- 
tuce, endive, cabbage and leaf-must- 
ard; it is more than a mere condiment 
or flavor. This is the largest leaved 
variety, and may produce leaves three 
inches or more in length and nearly as 
wide. These leaves, when mixed with 
lettuce, cabbage, or other salad greens, 
are just what takes the product out of 
the ordinary class. 


French and Italian seed catalogs list 
several varieties of the basils (Ocimum 
Basilicum and O. minimum) differing 
as to shape of leaf, size, and form of 
plant growth, including an ornamental 
purple leaved variety. But all the 
basils are pretty aromatic plants, and 
in Europe, they are frequently used as 
indoor pot plants. The flavor of all is 
about the same, and most everyone 


. likes the spicy sweet flavor as an in- 


gredient of a great variety of dishes. 
Basil grows well in any good garden 
soil, but does not stand hot dry wea- 
ther very well. Good muck, suitable 
for mint, would probably be an ideal 


-soil. The plant will stand light, but 


not heavy, frost. The leaves, when 
dried retain much of their flavor, and 
may be stored for winter use. 


The summer savory (Satureia hor- 
tensis) is another garden spice plant 
that deserves to be restored to favor. 
The seed is very small, and I did not 
get as good a stand as with basil, 
though the plant is hardier, and will 
stand considerable hard frost. 


Summer savory is a small branching 
plant, about a foot high, with fine foli- 
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age. This also gives a surprise flavor 
to salads, pickles, and canned fruits, 
though for most foods, I prefer basil. 
A combination of both, however, is ex- 
cellent—very good in canned toma- 
toes. 1 have found a small yellow to- 
mato, the “Golden Ball”, bearing fruit 
an inch or two in diameter, which, 
when canned whole and flavored with 


Co -Op Members 


sweet basil and summer savory, makes 
the best looking and the best flavored 
canned fruit that the garden can pro- 
duce from seed in one season. Try this 
—if you want something different— 
that will win a prize at the fair, and 
make everybody ask for more at the 
table. 


MOST CO-OPS serve their members quite well. But how can 
they fill a demand of which they know nothing? Organic gardeners 
and farmers are advised to make use of their membership rights and 
to secure for themselves rock phosphate, colloidal phosphate (easily 
obtainable for feed mixing, but excellent for phosphate fertilization), 
ground limestone, dolomite, and other things recommended by Organic 
Gardening as good for the soil, the crops, and our health. When 
Co-ops go heavily into fertilizer factories, the organic members have 
an excellent chance to protect their interests. 


With summer coming the home owner 
and gardener will again be faced with 
watering his lawns, gardens, and yards. 


A display of different sprinklers should 


be tumely and helpful. 


Sprinklers 


N the old days, the sprinkling can 

was the most essential help to the 

gardener. The commercial or pro- 
fessional gardener preferred the oval 
kind shown below, with the handle 
running in a smooth curve so that 
you could tip the can according to 
needs. 

Next came the hose with the various 
spray attachments. There is fun in 
using it, especially if there are children 
about. They love to get a little shower. 
But with a large lawn hosing the 
grounds is too much of an imposition 
on the gardener’s time. Thus, the can- 
vas hose is practical, which allows the 
water to seep out gradually and to 
soak the ground thoroughly. The best 
looking type is the walking sprinkler, 
which guided by the hose moves along 
under the water’s pressure without any 
human attention. In due time it will 
shut itself off and you can meanwhile 
enjoy yourself under your umbrella or 
bathing in the sun. ° 

Special needs developed in city 
areas where the water supply is fre- 
quently limited during the hottest 
months. True, by proper choice of 
heat resistant grasses you can cut 
down on water requirements and on 
the water bill, but in the hotter parts 
of the country some watering is in- 


avoidable. We all 
know that it is bet- 
ter to give the lawn 
one good soaking 
once every two 
weeks than a thin 
sprinkle every 
night. But how 
about trees and 
shrubs? Can you 
apply enough water 
to reach down 
through the parched soils to the 
roots under ground? One ingenious 


device helps out. It is made like a 


spear, that can be pushed into the 
ground; its ends are perforated and the 
water is forced out where it is most 
needed. 

A border of flowers is usually hard 
to get into during the period of full 
bloom. Yet, sprinkling with standing 
pipes, overhead irrigation is not possi- 
ble either, though such methods may 
be useful in a large commercial enter- 
prise. The gardener or his wife resorts 
therefore to the hose. This is danger- 
ous. The Zinnias, Asters and many 
other plants that are sturdy enough 
when left alone cannot stand much 
water on their leaves. A gray mildew 
and other fungus diseases develop 
rapidly as soon as the leaves are wet- 
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ted. To overcome these problems a 
new attachment has been introduced 
of late. It is fastened to the hose and 
can be handled like a hoe—you simply 
hold it to the spot which you want to 
water. Instead of getting. washing of 
the soil, as happens when a hose is 
placed on the ground, the water is dis- 
persed in such a way that it cannot 
produce a canyon in your flower beds. 

The number of standing and rotat- 
ing sprinklers is enormous. More and 
more large estates have resorted to 
pemanent underground irrigation kler. 
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stems ending in sprinklers just at soil 
level. Even some city boulevards have 
- been thus engineered. The method 
seems successful if I may judge from 
a few years of observation in Houston, 
Texas. The smaller place will never- 
theless prefer the use of a rotating 
sprinkler that is moved according to 
needs. While more wasteful than the 
canvas hose method of irrigation, there 
is nevertheless something attractive 
about a lawn cooled by the moving 
arms of a well-designed bronze sprin- 


BEARDED IRIS IN 


MODERN VARIETIES Ideal for Lawns and Gardens! 


Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. square with- 


Send for Complete Catalog out having to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. Oscillates. 


Dept. B. 17514 Woodward, Detroit 3, Mich. 


Waters evenly. Adjustable for different size areas. 
the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers. Send for free 


WESTERN IRIS GARDENS ‘circular. 
680-B Chestnut Drive Eugene, Oregon WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 


Does 


A PROVEN PRODUCT 


SPRINKLE AFTER SUNDOWN! Shuts Off Automatically! 


PROFIT by owning one of these latest models: 
*A5 ot $2195 *A5-2 “as $24.95 *83 Sa,’ $32.95 


Automatic Shut-off $4.90 F. 0. B. Lincoln 
WEES 


National Mfq.Co. Lincoln.Nebr. 
[_] Please Ship Model ............ Enclosed find $...............- in payment. 
[_] Please send additional information. 
Name 


Address 
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MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 


Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 
Ideal equip for 


getable gardens. 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5” deep, marks, hills and 
cultivates rows 12” to 36” wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use: 


Cultivator and 
many other prac- 
tical attachments. 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 


aterial and work hip fully g d 


Write today for information. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. © Ballston Spa, New York 


ODORLESS — NON-ACID 
FREE FROM 
WEED SEEDS 

TEEMING. WITH 
SOIL BACTERIA. 
Sold thru resident dealers— 
we cannot ship small orders. 
Write for folders 
HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Box 19, Newton, N. J. 


The Cultivated 
ORGANIC 


FIRST TIME ANYWHERE! 
The Pre-fabricated 


WILLOW GROVE 
- COMPOST BOX 


Imagine! One box does the work 
of two. Novel take-apart feature 
helps save time and fuss when it’s 
compost-turning time. Designed 
so you can erect and re-assemble 
in 6 ninutes. No tools re- 
quired. Ruggedly _ constructed. 
Complete with hardware fittings. 
Consists of only 3 pre-assembled 
sections. You fasten front slats as 
heap builds up. 

HOW TO USE 
ist Stage—Erection. Bolt pre- 
drilled sections together. Fasten 
front slat. Fill with compost ma- 
terials. Fasten front slats as re- 
quired. 
2nd Stage—Time to turn heap. 
Dis-assemble box and set up in 
2nd arrangement. Transfer ma- 
terial into box. Size: 4 ft. sq. 
Makes approx. 13 tons; enough 
finished compost to cover 300 sq. 
ft.—2” deep. 

Shipped knockdown. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
ONLY $17.75 Complete 
Shipping charges extra. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


Sinclair Building 
Easton and Old York Roads 
WILLOW GROVE... PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR SECOND STAGE 


Send stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply. 


HEALTH VALUE OF 
VEGETABLES 


Q. Which vegetable is very high in 
vitamins? 


Mrs. J. L. McK., San Jose, Cal. 


A. Vitamin A is most abundant in 
the green leafy vegetables, such as 
beet greens, chard, turnip greens, mus- 
tard, spinach, tampala; vitamin B-1 
is most abundant in the legumes of 
high protein content, therefore in lima 
and soy beans, peas, and also in beans. 
Vitamin B-2 is well represented in the 
leafy green vegetables, including the 
above-mentioned ones and kale. Vita- 
min C is particularly abundant in 
kohlrabi, cabbage, cress, etc. These 
also have goodly amounts of Vitamin 
G. Vitamin K again is well represent- 
ed in the green leaves, but much less 
so in roots and seeds. Vitamin D is 
largely in meat and marine animals 
and in egg yolks, if the hen had a good 
diet. Small amounts are found in milk, 
cream, and liver, but fish is the best 
source. If you eat naturally without 
paying any particular attention to 
vitamins, but seeking out those vege- 
tables that are tasty, and if you man- 
age to vary the diet and now eat a few 
sprigs of parsley, now some savoy cab- 
bage, now some endive, and if above 
all, you eat those vegetables without 
cooking them to a mush, preferably 
even raw and in agreeable amounts, 
fresh out uf your well composted gat- 
den, you will get the necessary vita- 
mins as a matter of course. On a mere 
vegetable diet, vitamin D might be 
difficult to supply; but by eating also 
nuts, whole grain wheat and oats, you 
cannot miss anything. I have never 
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eaten liver oil in any form and none 
of my ancestors have; yet my grand- 
mother lived to be ninety-three with- 
out trouble, my parents are still alive 
and approaching eighty,.and I have 
never had any sickness in my life at 
all and am getting ahead in years 
cheerfully. Don’t worry about vita- 
mins, eat what is good to eat from 
your garden. 


ASPARAGUS BUTTS 


Q. We can get asparagus butts from 
the cannery. Would they be good for 
composting? We are planning to grow 
asparagus for a local cannery. 


§. R. O., South Haven, Mich. 


A. Nothing could be more perfect. 
You feed your asparagus on asparagus 
compost and thus supply the very 
substance that make asparagus. 


POULTRY DROPPINGS 


Q. Should I use a smaller amount 
of poultry dressing than other kinds of 
animal manure in the “second layer”? 
I understand it is richer than some of 
the nitrogen producing materials. 

Another question in my mind is, 
whether poultry dressing loses some 
of its “goodness” in being piled up 
waiting to accumulate enough to com- 
plete the size heap necessary to be 
effective? We have only 12 hens to 
produce the poultry dressing. 


K. E. N., E. Hartford, Conn. 


A. You are right. You can use a 
smaller amount of poultry dressing be- 
cause it is richer in nitrogen. You 
might be able to modify our dropping 
pit method to save up poultry manure. 
In that way, your droppings would 
not deteriorate. If you cannot use this, 
you should use enough absorbent ma- 
terial so that the nitrogen does not go 
out. When there is smell, nitrogen is 
lost. By keeping the material packed 
and moist and throwing some sods on 
to the droppings, you can keep losses 
at a minimum. 


Organic Gardening 
AIDS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send your order 
direct to us. 


Compost and Soil Limestone—Pulverized calcium car- 
bonate. Two 80-lb. bags, $2.00. 10 bags, $9.60. 


Dehydrated HUMUS—Pure Manito black, pulverized. 
For potting, soil addition, etc. Save shipping costs— 
add your own moisture! You get double value. 
Alkaline (sweet) type, 85-lb. bags; acid type, 65-Ib. 
bags—$2.00 each. 

ActivO—The original organic-bacterial soil conditioner- 
activator, compost hastener, fertilizer stretcher, and 
waste converter. Two 5-lb. cans (treats up to $000 
Ibs. compost), $3.00 prepaid. 

Rock Phosphate (calcium phosphate)—Pulverized. Fer- 
tilizer and soil sweetener. 100-Ib. bags, $2.75 each. 

Liquid Curbay—Rich waste for compost addition and 
stimulation of bacterial and mold action. (Use 1-5 
gallon to 1 quart for each 100 lb. compost.) 5 gal- 
lon can, $1.50; 50-gallon drum, $12.50. 


Items shipped freight collect unless marked ‘“‘prepaid”’. 
Other Products. Write for Literature and Prices. 


B-M Agri. Service, Bridgeton, 14, Ind. 


300 VARIETIES 
OF BULBS 


150 of the World's 
most beautiful Lilies 
described in our CATALOG! 
Natural color illustrations, 


NARCISSUS tested cultural directions, 
SPECIES TULIPS and graphic garden plans. 
CAMELLIAS 

ROSES Send 10¢ for CATALOG 


ROMAINE B. WARE ones. 


30 GIANT FLOWERING 
Dutch Crocus $1-90 


New giant strain-crocus bulbs of 1-inch dia.—most un- 
usual. White, Purple, Yellow, mixed. Early bloom ;hardy. 


100 for $3.00 — ORDER BY MAIL 


REVOLUTIONARY 
METHOD 
‘Send for Valuable Free 


Bulletin 
THE BEEMASTER 


e 
ARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
DEPT.2, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 
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THWORMS 


HE FARMERS MOST *THEY BUILD TOP 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
for SOIL BUILDING 


One FREE copy oF My VALUABLE BULLETIN 
and Review ON 


SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM FARMING 
WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST. 
ADDRESS ON POSTCARD TODAY FoR’ YOUR ¢ COPY 


pox ROSCOE CALIFORNIA 
App, 


HARNESS THE EARTHWORM 


EARTHWORMS 
Send stamp for price list and instructions on 
raising the 

FAMOUS “SOILUTION” 


earthworm for Agriculture — Poultry — Bait. 


Colorado EARTHWORM 


2134 Decatur Street — Denver 11, Color 


Properly-Bred - Properly-Fed - Properly-Raised 


LaRoy EARTHWORMS 


- REBUILD WORN-OUT SOIL - 
Gardeners — Poultrymen 
Fishermen 
Put them in compost heap; or 


Write for Price List 
And Information To: 


directly in soil. Enjoy tastier Cc. E. LaROY 
vegetables and fruits; more 
luxuriant flowers; _ healthier Route No. 3 


trees, shrubs and lawns. 


DECATUR, GA. 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Domesticated earthworms) 


Make your compost into humus without turning 
The unpaid gardener and soilbuilder 


Send for FREE Pamphlet 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton P. O., Md. 


Perry Hall 


NEEDED FOR FINE GARDENS 


Write for 
folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Oldest Earthworm Breeder 
WORTHINCTON, OHIO 
Air Express provides round world service. 


EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORMS 


Write for free information on their propaga- 
tion, and use in composting and gardening. 


Richwood Earthworm Hatchery 
Richwood, Ohio 


TERRACULTURE 


(Earth Cultivation) 


Write for Literature and Price List 


TERRACULTURE 


Route 1 Mount Vernon, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS build topsoil and make _ nour- 
ishment quickly available to plants and crops. 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS 
Are Nature's Soil Builders 


Let them help you grow finer, more 
disease-free flowers, vegetables, and 
= fruit. For further particulars, write: 


CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM 
2514 Fourth Street, South 
ARLINGTON VIRGINIA 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-67 — 


Tapsoiters 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


Berry and Vegetable Plants 


Asparagus, Rhubarb and 
Horseradish Roots 
Price List on Request 


FIELD PLANT FARM 
Sewell 


New Jersey 


EARTHWORMS 
For the Garden, Trees 
Flowers, Shrubs, etc. 

Write for Prices and Instructions 


Hillsboro Earthworm Hatchery 
Mo. 


4034 Fairview Ave. St. Louis 1 
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ATAU 


THE WOODM 
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Only complete tool for farmers, plonters. 
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No. 749-6 TOOL 
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GLOXINIA 


0. How do I go about planting and 
growing gloxinias? 


Mrs. J. G., Washington, D.C. 


A. You order bulbs from your deal- 
et, place them in five inch pots which 
are filled with soil similar to that in 
begonia culture, consisting either of 
sod compost with a sprinkling of bone 
meal or of an equal mixture of sand, 
well finished compost, and garden soil 
of aclay or loam type; to this you may 
add some bone meal if the compost 
was prepared without phosphate rock. 
Water well and then keep on the moist 
side without getting the soil soggy. 
Some gardeners like to put water in 
the saucer under the pot, but no such 
precaution seems necessary. Place pots 
insunny window. You should get flow- 
ers in July or August. Keep reducing 
water after flowering, but never let the 
pot dry out entirely. The leaves will 
be partly or fully wilted by next Feb- 
tuary, when you can see new leaves 
sprouting. Then you resume heavier 
watering. It may be wise to take off 
some of the top soil and to add some 
fresh soil mixture around the tuber, 
but you may also use liquid plant food, 
preferably in form of compost water, 
to keep the plant fed in successive 
years. If the tubeis do not flower the 
frst year, the mixture is too rich, the 
tubers too young or the light condi- 
tions inadequate. You may pull off the 
leaves before they fully wilt and place 
them in a glass of water, where they 
will produce new small tubers and off- 
sets. But the mother tubers which 
were thus deprived are thereby usually 
somewhat retarded; it may therefore 
be preferable to obtain fresh tubers 
ff more plants are desired rather than 
to raise your own. Sod compost is 
made by letting sod layers, inter-laced 
with fresh manure, sit out for a year, 
turning or shaving off the outside 
twice. Use the material after at least 
one winter freeze has gone over it. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


For $1.50 You Can Present 
1 Year’s Subscription of Organic 
Gardening to Either a Library, 
College, School, Institution, 
Doctor’s Office, Senator 

Or Congressman. 


Though the regular price is $3.00 a year we 
make this offer at a cost of $1.50 to our 
readers: because: 


1. It is a splendid way for you to help 
spread the organic message to a larger 
pubiic audience . . . . among readers 
who otherwise may not have the op- 
portunity of learning about the ad- 
vantages of gardening with organics. 


2. It provides a means of instilling the 
thought in the minds of our younger 
generation that fertile soil—made fer- 
tile without the use of harmful, chemi- 
cal fertilizers—is the foundation of 
healthy crops, healthy livestock and 

healthy human beings. . 

It gives you an outlet for action; a 
chance to do a good turn for the 
organic cause. 

Note: You pay 4 price. We donate the other half. Send 
$1.50 for each subscription that you wish to con- 
tribute. Please designate to whom you want us 
te send your gift. We will enclose your nate. 
Offer limited to subscriptions intended for li- 
braries, institutions, schools, doctors’ offices, 
Benators and Congressmen. 

Send check or money order to: 


Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 
Emmaus, Pa. 


FREE BOOK! 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
Subscribe to 


Organic Gardening 


Let Organic Gardening guide you in growing vege- 
tables and plants with organic, composted matter. 
Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemicals fertiliz- 
ers, poisonous sprays and powders. 


Fill in and Send in this Coupon Now 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
Please enter my subscription to Organic Garden- 
ing as checked below. Include FREE book, ‘‘Com- 
post—How To Make It’’—which will teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


O Year OF $7.—3 Years 
O $5.—2 Years CO Please bill me 


© Please check if this a renewal. 


If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 
when it expires, we will send you FREE, a won- 
derful flower guide, ‘‘Flowers for Everyone’’, 


‘ 
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1 
SPANISH 
With Playing Card 
HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each set— 
complete in itself—consists of two 48-card 
decks in a separate book-like box. They 


are: 1. Animals; 2. Comparisons; 3. Syn- 
onyms; 4. Opposites; 5. Occupations. Start 


now. Order all five sets in a colorful, 
master box as illustrated. 
A 5-Box 
Wonderful Set, Including $5.00 
Gift 5 Booklets POSTPAID 


ddress Dept. 0. G 


RODALE PRESS EMMAUS, PA. 


“VELAZQUEZ” 
SPANISH-ENGLISH iotiona ry 


ENGLISH-SPANISH 
New Revised, Ready-reference Edition. 


Contains the whole vocabulary in general PLAIN 
use. Arranged alphabetically in two $4.50 
parts. Part I gives Spanish word and 

English equivalent. Part II gives Eng- 

lish word and Spanish equivalent. Clear, INDEXED 
readable type; excellent paper; cloth $5.50 


binding. 64°’ x 92’. 
RODALE PRESS 


766 pages. 
EMMAUS, PA. 


Announcing Three, New 


Word-Finder Books 


- For Writers Who Want to Improve Their Style - 
THE SUBSTITUTE FOR “VERY” 
Contains a thesaurus of words that may be used 
in place of very. Cloth-bound. 64’’ x 93’’. 
$2.50 Postpaid 
THE “SAID” BOOK 
Lists over fifteen thousand expressions that may be 
used to replace the phrase he said or she sald. 
Cloth-bound. 6%” x 93” $2.50 Postpaid 
THE SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM BOOK 
A mine of sparkling phrases, piquant expressions, 
salty slang and effervescent humor. Cloth-bound. 
Write for Catalog 


RODALE PRESS - Dept. GL-1 - ALLENTOWN, PA. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


WAXWORK 


Q. We used to grow a plant called 
Waxwork, and I should like to know 
where I could obtain it. It had yellow 
blooms and later orange berries. It 
grew over an arbor in my grandmoth- 


er’s place. 
« day Va; 


A. Most of the advertisers of nurs- 
ery stock in Organic Gardening will be 
able to supply Bittersweet or Celas- 
trus scandens, which is also called 
Waxwork and answers your descrip. 
tion. It is a native climber. 


SALSIFY 


Q. When is the time to plant salsify 
in Maryland? 
G. L. C., Baltimore, Md. 


A. Around the middle of April. But 
you may plant it till the middle of 
May. You harvest it toward the end 
of October. 


Q. How shall I handle garbage in 


making compost? 
A. M. M., East Texas, Pa. 


A. Since garbage contains green 
matter mixed with animal matter, it 
should be handled a little differently. 
If it contains enough meat and fish 
residual value, it can be used practi 
cally without manure, but a little 
should be used because manure con- 


tains a lot of bacteria which aid the | 


processes of composting. In such case 
use six inches of green matter and four 
inches of garbage, then about a half 
inch of manure. Then sprinkle lightly 
with earth and lime. 


If the garbage does not contain 
animal matter, use six inches of gar- 
bage as the green matter, then two 
inches of manure. Then a sprinkling 
of earth and lime. 
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COMPOST QUIZ ANSWERS 


ant called 
> to know | 1, Wrong. Use one part of fresh ma- 
iad yellow nure to three parts of plant mat- 
erries, It ter. 
elas 2. Wrong. Fresh plant matter breaks GARDENERS 
EL.’ down more readily. 
co 3. Wrong. It is named after the In- FAVORITE 
s of Ie dian place where Sir rar pe How- 
ng will be ard developed his method and ap- 
or Celas- lied it l le. 
it on arge sca READING 
r descrip. | 4. Right. Heating after the second 


ant salsify 


turn is usually more pronounced 


than after the first. * 
5. Wrong. Acid loving plants want : 
raw humus without addition of THE COMPOST GARDENER 


lime. 


6. Wrong. In a well-made heap no 
grubs can live on account of heat- 


ing. 


by F. C. KING 


An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert 

1.50 


nore, Md, 
7. Wrong. Bone meal is an excellent COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 
April. But source of phosphorus. oer and clear 
a phases of compost-making. nts that 
prog 8. Wrong. Superphosphate is made old-time gardeners. Illustrated. 
ess chemically by sulfuric acid treat- 
by 
ment and is not recommended. BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
9. Wrong. A mere sprinkling is de- AND GARDENING iaaniaiiat 
sirable for ordinary garden crops. tho ta til. 
: , Shows how to convert a low-productive farm 
arbage in 19, Wrong. While inside the heap end into 
mere sprinklings are correct, the 
as, Pa. outside layer should be heavier. GROW A GARDEN 
ND ERIKA RIESE 
ns green 
matter, i Back-Number Sets of 
Organic Gardening Available mation for growing each from the 
d practi. | JAN. 1946 to DEC. 1946 (Inclusive) 
a little | Complete Set - 12 Issues $5.00 a Set.. EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
1ure con- | FEB. 1945 to DEC. 1945 (Inclusive) INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 
1 aid the Set-11 Issues-Jan. Omitted $5.00 a Set by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
such case ORGANIC GARDENING - - - Emmaus, Pa. ond 
and four mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
it a half tains an experimental, research farm for the 
le li htl purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
g y and securing data that are set forth in this 
I ® ‘> Dwarf, Intermediate, Tall, excellent book. $1.00 
Bearded and Siberian, 
contain ris Over 1000 Named Varieties Order Direct From 
prinkling IRISDALE GARDENS 
, Mrs. Frances Horton 
528 W. BRISTOL ST. ELKHART, IND. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING is es classified advertisements for this page. 
le 


word. Minimum 25 words. Payab 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


in advance. 


Rates are 12c¢ a 
Include name a ress in word count. 


CITE: US, PA. 


FLOWERS 
CYMBIDIUMS, various size plants, Hardy Orchids, House 
Plants. Send for lists. SCHIRMER’S ORCHIDS, P. 0. 
Box 566; Fallbrook, Calif. 
DAHLIA: Ten large flowering $2.10. Five Pom and Mini- 
atures $1.60. different. Labelled. Lists free. 
REYNOLDS DAHLIA FARM, Dept. 0, 450 River, Lake- 
wood, New Jersey. 
ZANT’S Blue Ribbon Dahlia Catalog, your for Post Card. 
Showing 22 acres of Dahlias. ZANT’S WILDWOOD GAR- 
DENS, Box 0, Wayland, Mich. The Dahlia Capital of 
the world, 


DELPHINIUMS. 


Giant Pacific Hybrid, in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 

DELPHINIUM SEEDS: World's finest strain. Price list 
on request. BEERMAN’S DELPHINIUM AND COLUM- 
BINE GARDENS, Canby, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—State-inspected, high-quality, di- 
rect from grower to you. 5 dozen bulbs from 1 inch to 2 
inch size, 12 or more colors, mixed for $1.95; 150 bulbs 
$4.25. Seven bulbs each of 15 varieties, (105 bulbs) separ- 
ately labelled for $3.75. One hundred medivm (No. 4 size) 
bulbs, including 16 to 20 varieties, (will bloom this fall) 
for $1.75. All prepaid to your door, and insured. Free 
catalog describing 230 varieties, and giving planting in- 
structions. Three bulbs of ‘‘Parnasus’’, choice purple var- 
jety, free to first 50 customers ordering from this ad. 
GLADVALE GARDENS, Walnut, III. 

TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS. BULBS for Fall 
Planting. Imported direct from Holland. We save you 
money. Free list, reasonable prices. PASTIME GARDENS, 
5948 Shuman, Garden City, Mich. 


WINNING IRIS from WINNE’S GARDENS. 12 fine 
Rainbow Color Iris for $1.00 postpaid in U. S. A. Send 
postcard for Iris and Gladiolus catalog free. WINNE’S 


GARDENS, Beatrice, 


10 QUALITY IRIS. Labeled, including Rasy Wings. $2.00 
postpaid. State inspected and guaranteed true to name. 
Catalog free. SUNSET VIEW IRIS FARM, Constantine, 
Mich. 


Nebraska. 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 50) 
Ibs. in 50 Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 lbs. in 50-Ib. bags $16,00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE Ever. 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK for immediate delivery, 
100 lbs. $2.00, 4 ton $15, ton $25. Prefer shipment on 
receipt of remittance, transportation collect, but will ship 
C.0.D. H. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, R. 1, (York Co.) Pa 
GARDEN BOOKS 

“QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING" 
by Maye E. Bruce of Englund. Send 50c for copy delivered 
by mail giving full information for making compost better 
and quicker. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Soil ani 
Seed Dept., Paoli, Pa. 


GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Enroll now! Receive 12 
helpful books—a_ surprisingly-different book each month 
Interesting reading for amateur gardeners, flower growers 
farmers, orchardists and horticulturists. Send application 
and $4.00 for a year’s membership direct to Dep.t GB-6; 
Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. For further details see 
advertisement on page 64. 


FOR INTERESTING BOOKS, For a bigger and better 
farm and Garden, Send for Folder, or order from page 
Adv. in Feb., March & April 1947 issues. LIGHTNING 
SPEED MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 115-Y, Streator, Illinois. 
FUR FARMING BOOKS 
SEND 25¢ coin tor list of Fur Farming books and maga- 
zines and one copy of a popular fur farming magazine. 
FUR FARMS PUBLISHING CO., 45 Winston Bldg. 
Utica, N. Y. 


COMPOST BOXES 
WILLOW GROVE Prefabricated COMPOST BOX. One bor 
does the work of two. See ad on page 54 for description 
and illustration. WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY; Willow Grove, Pa. 

FLOWER SEEDS — SOIL HEATING 
CALIFORNIA’ FLOWER SEED specialty list free. De- 
pendable soil heating electric units for 3x3 - 3x6 - 6x6 - 
6x9 - 6x12 ft. beds. Write us. RANSOM SEED CO., Sa 
Gabriel, Calif. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


SEMPERVIVUM—COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 
varieties. labeled, prepaid, only $2.00. MacPHERSON 
GARDENS, 350 Van Buren St., Dept. 0, Toledo 5, Ohio. 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. ‘To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet. WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, Route |, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


GARDEN LINE AND MEASURING STICK—Every Gar- 
den Needs One. With 50 ft. line $1.00—100 ft. line $1.25 
Add 15c (west of Mississippi 25c) for mailing. THE GAR- 
DEN TOOLHOUSE, 285 Linden Street, Wellesley 4I, 
Mass. 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


FOUK RARE AND BEAUTIFUL House or Conservatory 
Foliage Plants. Zebra Plant (Calathea Zebrina), Dieffen- 
bachia Picta, and two different Crotons—$1.50. AMAZON 
GARDENS, Box 154, Allapattah Sta., Miami, Florida. 
FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 

RICHLAND’S EXTRA PEAT MOSS. All purpose Peat 
Moss, completely free from lumps, roots, weeds, Jumbo 
bags. Packed dry. Richland’s Extra, 5 bushel bag $1.95; 
Superfine, Black powder, 4 bushel bag $1.95. Min. 10 bags. 
Cash, F.O.B. Bucksport, Maine. HALF MOON MFG. & 
TRADING CO., INC.. 90 West St., New York, N Y. 


BULL FROG—A big, bold beauty. 6 inches high. Pre 
War Price $1.25. Green $1.50. Express Collect. Con 
crete. SANFLEX STUDIO, Box O, Clyde, Ohio. 
WANTED TO BUY—SEEDS, GRAINS 

WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICALLY: 
GROWN GRAINS. Send us your offers on organically- 
grown Corn, Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflower seed. 
Send postcard for prices and delivery of Quick-Retum 
Compost Activator Herbs—MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA 
—and free list of water-ground products. THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


SHREDDED PEAT HUMUS $1.50 per 100 Ib. bag. Same 


sterilized, $2.50. Sterilized potting or starting soil $2.50 
per 100 Ib. bag. Above prices F. O. B. Akron, Ohio. 
H. W. CODDING & SONS, Peat Soil Products, Copley, 
Ohio. 

COLLOIDAL SOIL MINERALS, for garden and compost 
heap. Contains over twenty elements. You can plant seeds 
in it. Write for literature. BRABON FARM, Telford, Pa. 


COMPOST ACTIVATORS 
BRUCE-FORMULA, QUICK-RETURN COMPOST ACTI- 
VATOR HERBS. Use with or without manure. Now in 
stock. Send $1.00 for Activators, enough for 4 heaps, eath 
6 ft. x 6 ft. Send postcard for information. Send 5k 
for Maye E. Bruce Book ‘‘Quick-Return Method of Com: 
post-Making”. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. 
G., Paoli, Pa. 
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MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


EARTHWORMS 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See Page 36 for complete story. 

CLUBS, ORGANIZATIONS 
NATIONAL FLOWER GROWER’S EXCHANGE CLUB 
now forming. Free membership. Send stamp with name 
and eddress for information. Address 514 East Broadway, 
Glendale 5, Calif. 

POSITION WANTED 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE STUDENT. Veteran, single, 
experienced farm hand, seeks employment on ESTABLISH- 
ED Bio-dynamic farm April to October, wishes to continue 
schooling during winter months. Available immediately.” 
Write to Box 1. S., Organic Gardening Magazine, Emmaus, 
Pa. 
MAN, inexperienced seeks work on Organic Farm. Capable 
worker around poultry. Prefers diversified farm. Drives. 
Wife, son 10 years. Home, salary. FRED HOYT, 206 
Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FARMERS — GARDENERS — POULTRYMEN — FISH- 
ERMEN—Help us to help you. Write for information on 
Domesticated Earthworm Culture. KEYSTONE EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 
FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your 
garbage and waste materials into organic rich soil; call or 
write MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton. 


RABBITS. 
PEDIGREED DOMESTIC RABBITS for sale. Medium- 
sized breeds, $5.00 each for junior stock; $10.00 each for 
breeding-age animals. Giant breeds, $7.50 each for junior 
stock; $15.00 each for breeding-age stock. Non-pedigreed 
stock of medium or Giant breeds, $4.00 each for juniors, 
and $8.00 each for seniors, ready to breed. JOHN E. 
HOLTZINGER, 512 S. 22nd Street, Altoona, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY; Abington, Mass. 


The purpose of The Trading Post is to bring together the buyer and seller of organically- 
grown food products. It is our answer to a constant stream of letters which we received from 
our readers asking for suggestions as to good places to buy all sorts of or rear foods. 
If you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods and want to be list 
columns please send advertising copy as soon as possible to 

ORGANIC CARDENINC, EMMAUS, PA. 
Rates are 12¢ a word. Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance. include name and address in 


word count. 


in The Trading Post 


WANTED—TO BUY 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


ORGANIC FOOD OF ALL KINDS. All-year-round for 
private family in Chicago, Illinois. MRS. H. T. KAHN, 
2024 Sedgwick Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SHIELDS, 7 E. Clinton Ave., Oaklyn, N. J. 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


PURE JAMS, JELLIES, PRESERVES. Strawberry, pine- 
apple, grape, raspberry. Pound jars. Assortment 6 to box 
$3.50. Clover-blend honey 5 Ibs. $2.85. C. 0. D. DAVID 


ELECTRIC SEED 


GRO-QUICK’ BED HEATER 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 

“SEED UP IN 38 HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 3,” 

“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 

These enthusiastic reports from 
-QUICK 


tell what G 
SOIL HEATING CABLE will 


JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with $5. 35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq. ft... . .9¥* 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6. 95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft.... 9¥« 


Immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. | 


GRO-QUICK 


(GRAVELY 


GARDEN TRACTOR & / 
\ POWER MOWER 
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—_NEW 


THE 


GARDENERS’ BOOK CLUB 
NOW FORMING 


1947-48 GARDENERS’ 
* BEGINS WITH THE JUNE BOOK SELECTION 
OLD MEMBERS: 


NEw MEMBERS: 


BOOK CLUB 


Send your renewal in now. 


Join now. Use coupon below. 


There’s good reading ahead for you in the new 
Gardeners’ Book Club. Just a hint of what's in 
store. First, there’s a book on organic fertilizers. 
Another book discusses berries and fruits. 


In addition there’s 10 more books—one each 
month—to surprise and delight you with a subject 
of interest to all garden lovers—for instance; one 
about perennial vegetables; one about plant breed- 
ing; one about organic health. Another will in- 
struct you in planning the home grounds; in an- 
other, the doctor speaks about the relationship of 


good soil to good health. Whether you are a be- 


ginner, or expert, you will find a wealth of ma-_ 


terial and help in every book. There are books 


for reference .... for study ... . relaxation. 


Each book is carefully selected with an eye on the 
needs and interests of the home gardener, farmer, 
orchardist, flower grower and plant lover. 


Join now! For $4.00 a year, you will receive a 
book each month. Save $2.00. Separately the 12 
books retail at $6.00. Fill out the handy coupon 


and mail it with $4.00. 


Previous Gardeners’ Book Club Titles 
Available at Special Price 


1946-47 Book Club—12 Books—$4.00 
1945-46 Book Club—12 Books—$3.00 
Combination Offer — Both Clubs 
24 Books — $6.00 
See inside of front cover of this magazine 
for title list and further details. 


GARDENERS’ BOOK CLUB 

Dept. OGB6, Emmaus, Pa. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Gardeners’ 


Book Club (as checked in coupon) and send me 
your first monthly selection. 


OO J Yr. - 1947-48 - 12 Books—$4. 
DO 2 Yrs. - 1947-48 & 1948-49 $6. 
C Please check if this is a renewal 


tf 


BINDERS 


For Gardeners’ Book Club Books 
HOLDS 12 BOOKS get find it handy 


use these binders. 
An _ ideal yo to your copies for 
permanent reference. The price is lower than 
actual binding. Especially designed for the 


Gardeners’ Book Club, holds a 
$2.00 


year’s membership supply (12 
POSTPAID 


pooks). Copies are easily in- 
serted. Order yours TODAY. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING INDEX 


January to June 1947 Inclusive 


Cummings, M. B 


AUTHORS 
Month Page 


Month Page 


Oberle, George D. 


Cuior Values in Vegetables ,......... Apr. 51 The Role of the Plant Breeder in the 
cing, Dr. W. C. Development of the Grape Industry 
.....Mar. 25 in the United States ..............Feb. 
Eaton, Conan Bryant Palmer, Marguerite 
Milwaukee’s Wastes Are Not Crinums Unto the Third and Vourth 
Gifford, John C. Pfeiffer, Dr. E. E. 
27 The Art of Pruning .............+ ... Jan. 
Leaching ....... re 49 The Transplanting of Fruit Trees 
Hopkins, Woodruff O. Mineral Relationship Between So 
SHON Mar. 34 and Plants -++-May 
Tricks in Propogation .......... ae ae Roses—Another Case History .......June 
Wildflowers at Home ..............May 41 Pfund, Paul 
Howard, Sir Albert A Study in Rock Gardens ...........Jan. 
The Nitrogen Problem .......cccccce Jan. 12 Rodale, J. I. 
Dried Activated and Digested Sewage With Further Reference to Compost- 
Sludge for the Compost Heap ....Feb. 13 
Harnessing the Earthworm ..... . 18 Feb 
Along the Way ....... 
Organic Campaign 19 The ‘‘Positioning” Theory ...-Mar, 
The Work of the Soil Population ....May 16 The Principle of Eminent Domain ..-Apr. 
The Leguminous Crop ........ «eee June 17 Town Garbage Disposal .............May 
Lutman, B. 4 A Discussion With a Botanist ......June 
Eat th t W 
Rosenvold, Lloyd K., M. D. 
A Letter from a Doctor .......+.+ Jan. 
McCaleb, Jean Slate, Prof. George L. 
McCready, Fred Smith, Roger W. 
Keep Christmas Blooming ...........Jan. 18 Space Saving With Fruit Trees 
at! 
aor. 33 Stearns, Frank Ballou 
McFarland, J. Horace A Large Composting Project .......Mar. 
More About Bi 7 
Dried Sewage Sludge in the Compest 
ever, Heinrich 
What do You Think About Flowers? .Jan. 38 Whallon, Archer P. 
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By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.L.E. 
@ « GREAT, NEW Book 


A remarkable follow-up to “An Agricultural Testa- 
ment” that brings you up-to-date on 
This notable, new book is a summation of Howard's 
life-time association with the revolutionary organic 
farming and gardening movement. Howz-d, a world- 
renouned soi! scientist atid bacteriologist whose spe- 
cialty is investigating the diseases of crops and 
animals, tells in detail how to the 
food ¢ of the world for full nourishment, quality 
and yield. You will enjoy reading of Howard's world- 
ments . .. . how farmers, 


wide studies and ex 


“The Seil and Health” complements “An Agricultural Order your copy now. 
Testament”. Buy beth books. They should be in Dages. Tlustrated and die- * 
every gardener’s and farmer's library. Crammed. Postpaid 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 


A Study of Organic Agriculture 


An Agricultural Testament 
By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.1.E. 


A classic that will- convince you making during the last thirty 

that the salvation of world ag- years. It is a text book .... 253 
ricuiture and the well-being of a work of genius .... masterly Pages 
mankind depends upon the a- in scope . .. . for everyone who $2.50 
doption of the principles laid wants to change from chemicals 3. 
down in this the to organic fertilizer. Truly a P. . 

\ complete history of compost- book that you will value highly. ostpaid 


ORDER THESE TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS FROM 


ORGANIC GARDENING EMMAUS, PENNA, 


Other Speeial-Size Binders Available fer 
The Gardeners’ Beok Club 


Protects and securely holds your HOLDS 
prized copies. These convenient, 
ready-reference binders are covered 12 ISSUES 
attractively with sturdy, black 
cloth, the title stamped in gold. 
Will add @ rich appearance te any $2.00 
setting. Complete as shown with 
12 flexible, retaining wires for 
quick and easy insertion. 

Binders intended fer use with POSTRAIS 
Organie Gardening Magazine are not suitable for 


use with the Gardeners’ Book Club or versa. 
IMPORTANT: When ordering, please state whether me te 
you want to use your binder for Organic Gardeni: Order direct from 


Magazines or the Gardeners’ Book Club books. ORGANIC GARDENING, Em-naus, Pa. 


£ 
inspiration it will lend to yeur gardening and farming. 
| 
| 


NNY 


ONVIHOIH 


Sun 


open your eyes to the dangers of 
chemical fertilizers .... will con- 


vince you that gardening and 
farming with compost insures 
the successful growing of flow- 
ers, fruits, vegetables and farm 
crops that are really healthy. 


DIRT 


by J. 1. Rodale - Editor of Organic Gardening 


PAY DIRT is a clothbound, big-size book that will 
appeal to you whether you are the owner of a 500 
acre farm, or the proprietor of ‘a truck garden, or 
the tiller of a small patch, or even if you confine 
your plant raising ‘activities to a window box. 


PAY DIRT is a practical and useful guide with simple 
rules for avoiding the highly-propagandized chem- 
ical fertilizers. It will teach you how organic fertil- 
izer . .. . made in your own backyard from animal 
and vegetable waste products. ... can give you 
truly. nutritious. foods, that are rich in all the ele- 
ments .... the vitamins and minerals ,. . . that build 
healthy bodies. r 


PAY DIRT is: inspiring, stimulating reading that 
makes a sound, common sense approach to the 
value of composts for restoring the soil’s fertility. 


PAY DIRT is one book that it will pay you to read 


and study, 
$ 3.00 


, . order direct from 
ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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